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Here’s How I End Rejections 


F you're writing stories and getting them back or writing them and 
not sending them out because you know they are no good, I'll tell 
you what's the matter. Ninety-nine times in a hundred the funda- 
mental trouble is the same: lack of sincerity. You're not writing 
i! what you know; you're producing, in your inexperience and timidity, 

| a lot of imitative “‘literary” flapdoodle. Your stuff belongs not in 

Mr. Lorimer’s national weekly but in the ash can. 

You don’t believe it? All right, but the chances are ninety-nine to one 
that I’m right in spite of what you may say. The curse of literary imitation 
is that you can’t tell when you're doing it. You can’t teach yourself sincerity. 
Friends with their flattery and ignorance but further entrench it. The only one 
who can help you is one who has an experienced, eagle eye for false notes. who 
believes in life as it is lived, and—God help me—who isn't afraid. 

That's how I end rejections. This is the first lesson I teach in making 
earning professionals of needy amateurs. 

It's hard work. It forces me to study the man behind the manuscript in 
order to get from him better copy. It requires the friendliest sort of relation 
between me and the other fellow. Whatever success I’ve had (sales totaling 
$10,000 in one year from my pupils, mostly beginners) is due chiefly to this. 

You can't tell a sensitive, struggling writer to scrap his childish manu- 
scripts and begin the manly or womanly task of telling the truth unless he or 
she both trusts and likes you. It is an art and to it I[ attribute such success as 
I have had in twelve years of coaching American writers. 

This little talk about the “‘heart interest’’ of my job was inspired by 
three letters handed me this morning by my secretary, letters from three writers 
with whom I’m now collaborating. They lie before me as | dictate this. Here 
is a line or so from each of them (names and addresses if you wish) : 

















As our term of work together closes, I want to say, as the children do, 
that I have had a ‘wonderful time’’ all through it. You have the most 
delightful way of putting in little dabs of cheer and optimism along with 
your directions. 

I like the way you keep jerking me back to the things you know I 
must learn. I frankly admire your tact, patience and insight. 

Your letter of April sixth is delightful, invigorating. I wish I could 
write like you! Ah, well—vain wish, but I would not want to try to 
learn to write from one whose pages did not fill me with envy. 

I remember the story about Norman Hapgood we used to hee when | 
was Fiction Editor of Collier's. Hapgood, the most famous editor Collier's 
ever had, once rejected a poem, but accepted, paid for and published the letter 
which accompanied it. The verses sing-songed some parroted hooey about 
spring. The letter said, ‘I need the money.”’ 

Testing sincerity, editorial value and technical excellence in your stories takes time and 
thought, for which I have to make a charge, though I[ think it is quite reasonable. I can't 
state it here because it depends upon several factors If you are interested, write to me and 
tell me your needs; or drop a line to my secretary, Miss Elizabeth Ritter, and ask her to send 
you my little pamphlet, “How | Work With Writers.’ This latter is just straight talk, like 
this advertisement. Ask for it. It’s free. 


THOMAS H. UZZELL 


Author of stories in The Saturday Evening Post, etc., former Fiction 
Editor of Collier’s; author of “Narrative Technique.” 
New York City 


342 Madison Avenue, 
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Amprose Bierce 


That master of style—the only author about whom five books of biography have 
been published in a single year—had this important work in preparation throughout 
his long career in literature, taking notes on the misuse of words by eminent writers 


only, and ignoring the diction of those meriting no place in Letters. 


Happily, he 


brought this volume to completion, as the culmination of his literary activities— 


his last word-——and entitled it 


Write It Right 


All of. *‘He gave all of his property.”’” The words 
are contradictory: an entire thing cannot be of itself. 
Omit the preposition. 


But. By many writers this word (in the sense 
of except) is regarded as a preposition, to be fol- 
lowed by the objective case: ‘All went but him.” 
It is not a preposition and may take either the 
nominative or objective case, to agree with the 
subject or the object of the verb. All went but he. 
The natives killed all but him. 


Executed. ‘‘The condemned man was executed.” 
He was hanged, or otherwise put to death; it is the 
sentence that is executed. 


Fail. ‘‘He failed to note the hour.’’ That im- 
plies that he tried to note it, but did not succeed. 
Failure carries always the sense of endeavor; when 
there has been no endeavor there is no failure. A 
falling stone cannot fail to strike you, for it does 
not try; but a marksman firing at you may fail 
to hit you. 

Got Married for Married. If this is correct, we 
should say, also, “‘got dead’’ for died; one expres- 
sion is as good as the other. 


EscHew it; it is not English, is 
Leave it to those who call 

“‘Gubernatorial chair’’ 
So is hanging. 


Gubernatorial. 
needless and bombastic. 
a political office a ‘‘chair.”’ 
is good enough for them. 


Juncture. Juncture means a joining, a junction; 
its use to signify a time, however critical a time, is 
absurd. ‘‘At this juncture the woman screamed.” 
In reading that account of it we scream too. 


Usually said in disparagement of 


Lengthy. 
i It is no better than 


some wearisome discourse. 
breadthy, or thicknessy. 

Roomer for Lodger. See Bedder and Mealer— 
if you can find them. 


Self-confessed. ‘A self-confessed assassin.’’ Self 
is superfluous: one’s sins cannot be confessed by 
another. 


Shades for Shade. ‘‘Shades of Noah! how it 
rained!’’ ‘‘O shades of Caesar!’’ A shade is a 
departed soul, as conceived by the ancients; one to 
each mortal part is the proper allowance. 





1 Price Reduced to One Dollar $1 


Still another enormous edition—mass production—enables the publishers to reduce 
the former low price. Don’t bother to make out a check. Simply enclose a dollar bill 
at our risk. The book, postpaid, will follow by next mail. Durable cloth binding. 


Indispensable to the Discriminating 


Primarily intended for authors, editors, proofreaders, lawyers, clergymen, educators, 
students, ‘“Write It Right’’ is being purchased by many thousands of others who are 
mindful of the supreme importance of correct diction. One reveals his ignorance when 
he misspells a word; he reveals greater ignorance when he misuses it. Many in charge 
of large enterprises, aware that in good writing precision is the point of capital 
concern, that the misuse of a single word may impair one’s entire argument and 
endanger important negotiations, are ordering this volume in large quantities for 
use by their secretarial staffs and representatives generally. There is no substitute 
for this book; there is none like it. All revel in its irresistible wit. In family circles 
many a merry evening is passed in testing one another’s knowledge of word values, 
while, at the same time, the young student receives the best kind of training 
in clear thinking. 





For 36 years the Neale house has stood for the best in literature. Many classifications are presented: history, 
reminiscence, critiques, fiction, poetry, religion, travel, economics, books for children. Catalogues upon request. 


37 East 28th Street WALTER NEALE, Publisher New York 
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Dear EDITOR: 

CoLLEGE STORIES, A STREET AND SMITH 
PuBLICATION, DEestrES CLEAN SHoRT STo- 
RIES THREE TO S1x THOUSAND Worps 
HONESTLY AND ENTERTAININGLY REFLECT- 
InG Campus Lire. Can BE Sport, Love, 
Mystery, ADVENTURE, ETC. Avorip SEx 
AND Liquor ANGLES. No MarkKET FOR 
NOVELETTES OR SERIALS AT PRESENT. No 


VERSE. Hunprep DoLtLtAars MONTHLY FOR 
UNDERGRAD STORIES. SEVERAL OTHER 
ConrTESTS. 


Lon Murray, Editor, 
College Stories, 79 th Ave., 
New York City. 
College Stories is the regular size of other Street 
and Smith pulps. It has a rah-rah angle of its 


own, however. Better see a copy on_the news 
stands before submitting manuscripts.—Eb. 





Dear Epitor: 

The first issue of Script will appear on 
the newsstands in June. 

It is the desire of the editors to contribute 
to the development of the new midwestern 
literature of which Mr. O’Brien speaks in 
the introduction to his 1930 collection. 

Rates for acceptable material will be quite 
low but we hope to attract some earnest ex- 
perimenters whose disregard for the con- 
ventional mechanics of short story writing 
bars their work from the higher-paying 
commercial publications. 

In format, Script will be the approximate 
size of Reader's Digest, and stories will 
run to a maximum of about 2,000 words. 
Reports will be given on manuscripts im- 
mediately, and payment will be made on 
publication. 

ReEuBEN Hotes, Editor. 
800 North Sixth St., 
Kansas City, Kansas. 


Writer’s Dicest does not carry mention of 
magazines needing editorial material unless fair 
payment is offered to the writer. In the instance 
of new literary magazines, an exception is made 
because of the personal promotion offered.—Eb. 
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N wings of grace the literary short story 
makes its way with effortless surety. 

In short stories and essays accepted by them, 
the quality magazines do not want emphasis 
placed on action or plot, but rather on char- 
acterization and realistic emotion. They de- 
mand detailed color and a ring of the genuine. 
I give special attention to writers of literary 
short stories and novels. If you have any 
feeling for fine writing and any desire to 
write and sell quality fiction, write to me 
today. My services are open to free lance 
writers interested in creating and selling 
quality fiction. 


I offer detailed constructive 


HOWARD SNYDER 


1200 SPRINGHILL AVENUE 








fi. 


.22.On wings of grace 





criticism on individual stories and novels; 
collaboration in the writing of a novel; and 
collaboration that develops your own creative 
ability. My fees are modest. 


Y own work has appeared in Atlantic 

Monthly, North American Review, 
Plain Talk, Yale Review, etc. My novels are 
published by Century Co. 

Send me a manuscript and a letter about 
yourself. In doing so you commit yourself 
to no financial obligation whatsoever, ~while 
permitting me to give you an estimate of 
your ability. 


MOBILE, ALA. 








Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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PUBLISHED MONTHLY 
AT 22 E. 12th St., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES — 
United States, U. S. Pos- 
sessions, and Mexico, $2 
a year. Other countries in 
Postal Union, including 
Canada, $2.50 a year. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS— 
When a change of address 
is ordered, both the new 
and old address must be 
given. The notice should 
be sent two weeks before 
the change is to take 
effect. 


UNSOLICITED MANU- 
SCRIPTS will receive the 
careful attention of the 
editor, but no responsibili- 
ty is assumed in case of 
loss in mails. Stamped 
self-addressed envelope 
must be enclosed in al! 
manuscripts. Richard K. 
Abbott, Editor; Aron M. 
Mathieu, Business Man- 
ager; J. B. Edwards, Ad- 
vertising manager; M. L. 
Price, Circulation Man- 
ager. 


Entered as Second Class 
Matter April 1. 1921. at 
the Post Office at Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, under the Act 
of March 3rd, 1879. 
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EDITING THAT EDITS 


A Service that Fulfils its Promise 


N EDITORIAL SERVICE, that has been used by the leading publishers of New York for 
ten years, and which should be of equal or greater value to individuals, is now offered 


them on identical terms. 


THE EDITORIAL SERVICE BUREAU has edited over 1000 book manuscripts for 
New York Publishers; has attended to detail work on these books, such as prefaces, bibli- 
ographies, footnotes, appendices and indices; has read final page proofs on over 1500 books 
under the imprint of 40 publishers; and has consulted with and edited and revised for over 


300 individuals. 


Our enviable reputation with publishers has caused us to insist that every manuscript sub- 
mitted to this bureau shall be criticized and edited before it is presented to the proper markets. 


Poorly constructed or carelessly typed manuscripts are not sent to a long list of editors in 


a hit-or-miss fashion. 
by our sales manager. 


that particular type cf story or article. 


Reading fee, $2.50 for 5000 words or under. 


scripts. Editorial charges, $2 an hour. Sales Commissions, ten per cent. 


EDITORIAL SERVICE BUREAU 


MINNIE HOOVER LINTON 
Director 





136 EAST 36 STREET, NEW YORK 


(FORMERLY OF 124 E. 37 ST.) 
Hollywood and Londen Branches 


The requirements and changes in policy of purchasing editors are studied 
The manuscript is delivered only to editors who are in the market for 


Estimates given on book-length manu- 


LEILA SHALLING 


Sales Manager 
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Dear EpitTor: 

True Detective Mysteries, 1926 Broad- 
way, New York City, would like to hear 
from writers in the following cities, to 
whom they will send “Letter of Sugges- 
tions” in regard to writing stories for that 
magazine: Salt Lake City, Utah; Mobile, 
Alabama; Savannah and Macon, Georgia; 
Hammond, Fort Wayne and Terre Haute, 
Indiana; Decatur, Cicero and Oak Park, 
Illinois; Davenport and Des Moines, Iowa; 
New Orleans, Louisiana; Flint and Grand 
Rapids, Michigan; St. Paul, Minnesota; 
Winston-Salem, N. C.; Camden and Union 
City, New Jersey; Youngstown, Toledo, 
Akron, Cincinnati and Springfield, Ohio; 
Rochester, Binghamton, Troy, Albany and 
Schenectady, New York; Altoona, Johns- 
town, Chester and Reading, Pennsylvania ; 
Portsmouth, Virginia; Wheeling, West Vir- 
ginia; Racine and Kenosha, Wisconsin. 


Joun SHUTTLEWoRTH, Editor. 





Dear Epitor: 

Referring to the article of Captain Meek 
on Pseudo - Scientific fiction in your May 
issue, may I offer a few words? 

I do not believe Captain Meek does 
science fiction justice when he states that it 
is essentially a formula story. 

Science stories only tend to become for- 
mulae when they consist, on the one hand, 
of thinly-clothed scientific lectures; and on 
the other of wild west adventures with im- 
possible monstrosities. It is evident that 
the purely scientific story must of necessity 
tend toward sameness; while the wild west 
story of science causes the writer to strain 
more and more to outdo his previous yarns, 
in the impossibility and absurdity of their 
situations. 

Between these two extremes lies the fer- 
tile field for all writers, new or old. As I 
see it, the real science story is one in which 
the author allows himself the assumption 
that a certain scientific invention, or discov- 
ery or exploration were possible. He then 
constructs a drama of conflicts between man 
and man, or man and nature, based upon 
the resulting influence of the scientific in- 
vention or discovery. In other words, once 
the author had been granted his assumption, 
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Just published! 
A “how-to” book 


of proven methods 


on the writer’s 
biggest field 


Here is a practical manual 
written right out of intimate 
experience in writing, and 
training others to write, 
magazine articles that will 
sell. Every step of the way 
from the conception of the 
idea to marketing the com- 
pleted article is clearly out- 
lined with a wealth of detail 
and many illustrative 
examples. 














The 


Magazine Article 


by ROBERT P. CRAWFORD 


University of Nebraska 
331 pages, 514 x 8, $3.00 


Every writer will find real help in this new book, which 
so thoroughly analyzes the field of article writing and sets 
forth step-by-step methods for producing finished and sal- 
able work. Here are no glittering generalities, but prac- 
tical ideas and definite methods that will enable the beginner 
to actually get started—+to “ring the bell” in writing’s biggest 
and most profitable field. Veterans, too, will appreciate the 
clear expression of principles, ‘tips’? and suggestions that 
will enable them to add greater interest, force and refine- 
ment to their work. 


Explains and Illustrates Such Topics as: 


—how to interview 

—getting style 

—preparing the article 

—where and how to submit it 

—the business of author- 
ship, etc. 


—how to find subjects 
—whcere to get facts 
—what editors want 
—how to build titles 
—how to hold interest 
—working up material 


Gives Methods Proved to Get Results 


Remember, the author of this book not only has a long 
record of successful experience as a writer himself, but he 
has the faculty for teaching his methods to others. The 
material in this book, based on his college courses, has 
enabled his students to earn checks and prizes, to secure 
attractive offers, even before leaving school. You, too, by 
following these proven methods, can win success and profits 
with magazine articles. 

Te be convinced, see this book for yourself, 
without cost or obligation. Send for it on ap- 
proval; read it; examine it carefully; pay, for 
er return it, according to its value to YOU. 
No other obligation; send the coupon today! 
T eGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., Inc. 
370 Seventh Ave., N. Y. C. ! 
Send me Crawford's, The Magazine Article, postpaid for |] 
ten days’ free examination. I will send $3.00 in ten days, | 


FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 
or return the book. 


| 
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Beverly Hills Hotel 


AND BUNGALOWS 
Riding Golf 
Tennis Dancing 
EUROPEAN OR AMERICAN PLAN 
Irving G. Day, Resident Mer. 


BEVERLY HILLS 


CALIFORNIA 











Radio Dramas Wanted 


Hundreds of Radio Stations, Little 
Theatre Groups, National Advertisers 
offer new opportunities for trained radio 
dramatists. 


OUR RADIO PLAY DEPARTMENT, 
which is under the personal supervision of 
Mr. Charles S. Strong, who has written and 
presented numerous series and _ individual 
radio playlets from stations in the United 
States, Canada and Northern Europe, offers 
you competent professional assistance in the 
preparation of material for radio use and will 
market acceptable dramas and series. 
The rates for this service are 
as follows: 
A reading fee of $3.00 on each play or idea 
submitted, which will entitle you to a pro- 
fessional estimate of its radio value and a 
constructive criticism of material unsuitable 
in form offered. 
Material accepted for negotiation is handled 
on a 15% commission basis. 
We also offer professional manuscript prepa- 
tion of radio plays at 25c per page, including 
two carbons. 
Submit your play, or write for complete 
descriptive circular. 
RADIO PLAY DEPARTMENT 
AUGUST LENNIGER 
Literary Agent 
155 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 








the story, the developments that follow, 
should be logical, convincing, and inevitable. 

Characters in such stories should not be 
dummies but living, breathing people. Sit- 
uations should not be stereotyped but filled 
with color, adventure and meaning. 

Wonder Stories aims at this type of story, 
for we believe that it is the roots upon 
which science fiction will grow. We there- 
fore try as far as possible to stimulate our 
authors along new lines. We work with 
them to the full extent of our ability, by 
suggesting acceptable plots, working out 
stories in cooperation with them, advising 
new authors on how best to make their 
material acceptable. We do not use “science 
heavy” stories. 

Our rates are now one-half to one cent 
per word, depending upon the value of the 
story. Authors will be paid promptly upon 
publication; decisions upon stories will be 
rendered within two weeks of the day they 
are received. 

WonDER STORIES, 


David Lasser, Mng. Editor, 
98 Park Place, New York. 





Dear Epitor: 

Either that linotyper (as Jack Pansy calls him) 
is having a lot of fun with you, or else Mr. 
D'Orsay, who makes his advertisements go 
“Straight to the Mark,” has broken in print—and 
I mean broken. 

When first I saw that name “Vananda” (page 
34, column 2, line 3, May, 1931, Wrrrer’s DiceEst) 
leading off a paragraph, I thought it would be cor- 
rected on page 54, or somewhere. When it wasn't, 
I began looking for Adolphochs or Ssvandine or 
Hendrikwillemvanloon to keep him company. 

Not that I haven’t made errors just as amusing 
myself when reporting for the Times, but I was 
brought to account for my sins. I was much 
amused to read in Captain Meek’s article in the 
same number, that “all of the science fiction maga- 
zines have some one on their staff who has more 
than a superficial knowledge of science and they 
go over their stories with a fine-tooth comb to 
detect flaws in the science.” Well, as Vananda 
might remark to Rolloogden or Osmundphillips, 
that’s fame for you! 

Probably the linotyper, cringing under Prof. 
Pansy’s flippant typewriter, wili keep right on play- 
ing the same tricks until Prof. Pansy writes an- 
other advertisement begging his pardon and refer- 
ring to him as a compositor, which all linotypers 
I know like better. 


New York City. Wrurrep B. TaLMAN. 
“Vananda” is, of course, none other than C. V. 
Van Anda. managing editor of the New York 
Times. The mistake was made by the proof 
reader.—Ep, 
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Dear Epitor: 

Here is a poem to Paulina Z. Brunt, whose poem, 
“Shall I Be a Writer or a Farmer?” appeared in 
your May issue: 

Oh, Paulina Z water is fi-na, 
Come wade in and splash us a li-na; 
Forget yore old pullets 
But remember the bullets 
The editors shoot all the ti-ma. 
“Coteau GENE.” 
Freeport, Il. 





Dear Eopitor: 

I have been asked again and again, “Of what 
benefit is a Writer’s Guild or Club to the writer?” 
As president of the Saint Louis Writers’ Guild, I 
feel I am qualified to answer. 

Our particular organization is composed of forty 
men and women professional writers—people who 
are making their living, and, in some cases, sup- 
porting their families on compensation derived 
from their writing. 

In order to belong, one must have had published 
in magazines of national circulation at least three 
stories or articles, a book published on the royalty 
basis by a firm of excellent repute, or a talkie or 
full length play presented by a creditable producer, 
and played by professionals. 

Our Guild does not include newspaper people. 
We feel that writing up a murder, the failure of a 
bank, or Mrs. So-and-So’s dinner dance at the 
country club is not creative work, and that writers 
of such have no place in a guild founded with the 
idea of stimulating creation. 
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We meet at the home of one of the members 
the last Tuesday evening of each month. The 
Recorder of Publications reads a list of stories or 
articles written by our group, and published in 


magazines on the stands at that moment. Also, 
talkies, written by a member of the Guild and 
shown currently at one of the local picture houses 
—or a book, just off the printer’s press and its 
sale in the local book shops and department 
stores. 

Thus, these Saint Louis writers are enabled to 
hear what their fellow-worker has actually put over. 
For instance, Frederick Hazlitt Brennan’s “God’s 
Gift to Women” will soon be shown at one of the 
local theaters. We will be apprized of the fact 
through the Recorder’s report, which, as it hap- 
pens, will be read at Mr. Brennan’s house. 


After the Recorder’s report each meeting, comes 
a report of the markets. One of the members is 
appointed each year to keep an eye on all writers’ 
magazines, also to have monthly telephone commu- 
nication with the more prolific members of the 
Guild, in order that he may ascertain just which 
magazines are paying promptly, which are not 
paying so well, and which, in these sad days of 
depression, have gone completely out of business. 
A report is also made of all worth while prize 
contests being held by producers and publishers, 
which periodicals are overstocked, and those desir- 
ing at the moment a detective story, a love story, 
a sex story, a personality article, or a thesis on 
“how to grow thin in thirty days!” 

Each year, a contest takes place, judges of repute 
secured, and cash prizes awarded. In 1930 a “short 











buy any. 
cut down on expenses. 
again in the market. 


for fiction. 
for new talent. 


me the markets you wish to reach. 
something! 


ten weeks time and $100 for help: 
he writes. 


over into a good yarn. It has possibilities. 


me frankly. 


552 Riverside Drive, 





Start Selling This Summer 


During the spring a number of magazines bought very little copy and some refused to 
With business bad, editors began using their reserve supply of fiction in order to 
As a result this reserve is being rapidly used up, and the magazines are 
Recently two national women’s magazines have started buying again; 
several of the men’s newsprint publications have depleted their reserve supplies and are asking 
The big weeklies are in the market. 

Why don’t you take advantage of the magazines’ need for copy? 
They are looking for good stories that can be bought at reasonable rates. 
Let’s make this summer a profitable one for you. 
I'll answer your letter personally and promptly, and I'll say 
You won't be deluged with printed literature. 

If you have a story on which you've spent time and effort and, perhaps money, send it to 
me for criticism. I'll tell you the truth about it, and I'll tell you what to do with it. 
part of a typical letter I've just received from a writer who sent me a story on which he had at 
“Thank you so much for your letter about ‘ 

“I realize now that it is trite and wholly unsuited for the market at which it was 
supposedly aimed. However, it seems that with the slant you have suggested it could be worked 
I'll have a crack at it.” 


I'm selling my stories and helping my writers sell theirs. 


Manuscript criticism, $3 for 3,000 words or less, and $1 per thousand thereafter. Col- 
laboration for three or six months, $20 to $30 a month. 


LURTON BLASSINGAME 


Author of stories and articles in literary, illustrated and all-fiction magazines. 





Editors are looking 


Write me about your problems. Tell 


Here's 


What about yours? Write 


New York City 
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Complete revision and typing 
service includes expert collab- 
oration. The service that makes 
your stories sell. 





Clients on my list up to 
July Ist will be continued 
at the rates below. Fees to 
be enclosed with Mss. 
$1.00 for less 

than 600 words. 


$1.50 per 1000 
for 600-3000 words. 


| $1.25 per 1000 
for 3000-5000 words. 


$1.00 per 1000 
for over 5000 words 
After July Ist all new clients 


will pay the new rates: 
$2.00 PER 1000 WORDS. 











Half my clients order again 
and again—it pays. 
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short story” contest was held, the judges being 
the editors of Collier’s, Liberty, and Life. This 
year a radio series contest was the order. Natu- 
rally, the victorious ones not only had the pleasure 
of receiving a nice bit of cash, but also a good 
chance of selling the prize-winning script with the 
prestige of the award as a background. 

The program consists of the reading and analysis 
of a published or produced work of one or two 
members. For instance, Jay Gelzer, whose stories 
you have seen in Collier’s and elsewhere, will read 
one of her current stories, and then tell us why 
and how she wrote it; Harlan Eugene Read will 
read excerpts from his novel, “Thurman Lucas,” 
and explain what motivated his writing it, or 
Josephine Johnson gives us her latest verses, 
printed in Harper's or Atlantic Monthly. 

Such people as Sam Hellman and Temple Bailey 
have been members of the Guild during their resi- 
dence in Saint Louis; and others climbing the lad- 
der to fame, or already safely perched on the top 
rung, are still in our group. 

We exchange criticism, helpful hints, and in- 
sults, and, as a result, come away from each meet- 
ing filled with zest and a mad desire to work and 
succeed. 

St. Louis, Mo. Etrnor Maxwett McCorp. 


Dear Eprtor: 

Writer’s Dicest is always interesting and en- 
tertaining and I have found all sorts of valuable 
suggestions in Writer’s Market, which I now have 
in the top drawer of my desk ready for instant 
reference. 

James N. Youn, 
Associate Editor, Collier’s. 
New York. 





New Magazine 


Magazines are business enterprises. They 
are conducted to make money, not to guard 
public health, money, mind, or feeling. Par- 
ticularly because of this, it has been ex- 
tremely difficult for a humorous magazine 
to make money. Humorous magazines 
must comment on and laugh at such sacred 
things as slogans, public men, well known 
commodities, business institutions, public 
issues. This often angers advertisers, both 
actual and prospective. 

Last month George T. Delacorte, pub- 
lisher of the many Dell magazines at 100 
5th Avenue, New York City, hired Norman 
Anthony to edit his new humor magazine, 
Ballyhoo, which will not solicit advertising. 
Norman Anthony formerly edited Judge, 
and was then hired away by Life. He re- 
cently declared American magazine editors 
to be “cellophane wrapped.”  Ballyhoo 
will probably be issued semi-monthly. 
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On Receiving the Nobel Prize 


By Stncrair Lewis 


Author of “Main Street,” “Babbitt,” “Arrowsmith,” “Elmer Gantry,” 
“The Man Who Knew Coolidge,” “Doddsworth,” etc. 


ORTUNE has dealt with me rather 
*) too well. I have known little strug- 

gle, not much poverty, many generosi- 
ties. Now and then I have, for my books 
or myself, been somewhat warmly de- 
nounced — there was one good pastor in 
California who upon read- 
ing my “Elmer Gantry” 


_— 


No, I have for myself no conceivable 
complaint to make, and yet for American 
literature in general, and its standing in a 
country where industrialism and finance 
and science flourish and the only arts that 
are vital and respected are architecture and 
the film, I have consid- 
erable complaint. 





desired to lead a mob 
and lynch me, while an- 
other holy man in the 
State of Maine wondered 


LTHOUGH 


Sweden. 


Sinclair Lewis won the Nobel 0t a . 
Prize in literature, few read his even writers are still 
interesting speech at Stockholm 
Only one newspaper re- 


. . In America . . 


all it kno 
ae readers alone but 


afraid of any literature 


if there was no respecta- printed it in full, and the majority of which is not a glorifica- 


ble and righteous way of the others presented most garbled tion of everything Amer- 
accounts of it. 


putting me in jail. And, 
much harder to endure 
than any raging condem- 
nation, a certain number 


ican, a_ glorification of 
our faults as well as our 
virtues. To be not only 
a best-seller in America 








of old acquaintances 
among journalists, what 
in the galloping American slang we call the 
“I Knew Him When Club,” have scrib- 
bled that since they know me personally, 
therefore I must be a rather low sort of 
fellow and certainly no writer. But if I 
have now and then received such cheering 
brickbats, still I, who have heaved a good 
many bricks myself, would be fatuous not 
to expect a fair number in return. 





but to be really beloved, 
a novelist must assert 
that all American men are tall, handsome, 
rich, honest, and powerful at golf; that all 
country towns are filled with neighbors 
who do nothing from day to day save go 
about being kind to one another; that 
although American girls may be wild, they 
change always into perfect wives and 
mothers; and that, geographically, Amer- 
ica is composed solely of New York, which 
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is inhabited entirely by millionaires; of the 
West, which keeps unchanged all the bois- 
terous heroism of 1870; and of the South, 
where every one lives on a plantation per- 
petually glossy with moonlight and scented 
magnolias. 

It is not today vastly more true than it 
was twenty years ago that such novelists of 
ours as you have read in Sweden, novelists 
like Dreiser and Willa Cather, are authen- 
tically popular and influential in America. 
We still most revere the writers 
for the popular magazines who 
in a hearty and edifying chorus 
chant that the America of a hun- 
dred and twenty million popula- 
tion is still as simple, as pastor- 
al, as it was when it had but 
forty million; that in an indus- 
trial plant with ten thousand em- 
ployees, the relationship between 
the worker and the manager is 
still as neighborly and uncom- 
plex as in a factory of 1840, 
with five employees; that the relationships 
between father and son, between husband 
and wife, are precisely the same in an 
apartment in a thirty-story palace today, 
with three motor cars awaiting the family 
below and five books on the library shelves 
and a divorce imminent in the family next 
week, as were those relationships in a rose- 
veiled five-room cottage in 1880; that, in 
fine, America has gone through the revolu- 
tionary change from rustic colony to world- 
empire without having in the least altered 
the bucolic and Puritanic simplicity of 
Uncle Sam. 


EFORE I consider the Academy, how- 

ever, let me sketch a fantasy which has 
pleased me the last few days in the un- 
avoidable idleness of a rough trip on the 
Atlantic. I am sure that you know, by 
now, that the award to me of the Nobel 
Prize has by no means been altogether pop- 
ular in America. Doubtless the experience 
is not new to you. I fancy that when you 
gave the award even to Thomas Mann, 
whose “Zauberberg” seems to me to con- 
tain the whole of intellectual Europe, even 
when you gave it to Kipling, whose social 
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significance is so profound that it has been 
rather authoritatively said that he created 
the British Empire, even when you gave it 
to Bernard Shaw, there were countrymen 
of those authors who complained because 
you did not choose another. 

And I imagined what would have been 
said had you chosen some American other 
than myself. Suppose you had taken Theo- 
dore Dreiser. 

Now to me, as to many other American 
writers, Dreiser more than any 
other man, marching alone, us- 
ually unappreciated, often hated, 
has cleared the train from Vic- 
torian and Howellsian timidity 
and gentility in American fiction 
to honesty and boldness and pas- 
sion of life. Without his pio- 
neering, I doubt if any of us 
could, unless we liked to be sent 
to jail, seek to express life and 
beauty and terror. 

My great colleague Sherwood 
Anderson has proclaimed this leadership 
of Dreiser. I am delighted to join him. 
Dreiser’s great first novel, “Sister Carrie,” 
which he dared to publish thirty long years 
ago and which I read twenty-five years ago, 
came to- housebound and airless America 
life a great free Western wind, and to our 
stuffy domesticity. gave us the first fresh 
air since Mark Twain and Whitman. 

Yet had you given the Prize to Mr. Drei- 
ser, you would have heard groans from 
America...... 

And had you chosen Mr. Eugene O’Neill, 
who has done nothing much in American 
drama save to transform it utterly in ten or 
twelve years, from a false world of neat 
and competent trickery to a world of splen- 
dor and fear and greatness, you would have 
been reminded that he has done something 
far worse than scoffing—he has seen life 
as not to be neatly arranged in the study 
of a scholar but as a terrifying, magnificent 
and often quite horrible thing akin to the 
tornado, the earthquake, the devastating 
fire. 

And had you given Mr. James Branch 
Cabell the Prize, you would have been told 
that he is too fantastically malicious. So 
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would you have been told that Miss Willa 
Cather, for all the homely virtue of her 
novels concerning the peasants of Nebraska, 
has in her novel, “The Lost Lady,” been 
so untrue to America’s patent and perpet- 
ual and possibly tedious virtuousness as to 
picture an abandoned woman who remains, 
nevertheless, uncannily charming even to 
the virtuous, in a story without any moral; 
that Mr. Henry Mencken is the worst of 
all scoffers; that Mr. Sherwood Anderson 
viciously errs in considering sex as im- 
portant a force in life as fishing; that Mr. 
Upton Sinclair, being a Socialist, sins 
against the perfectness of American capi- 
talistic mass-production; that Mr. Joseph 
Hergesheimer is un-American in regarding 
graciousness of manner and beauty of sur- 
face as of some importance in the endur- 
ance of daily life; and that Mr: Ernest 
Hemingway is not only too young but, far 
worse, uses language which should be un- 
known to gentlemen; that he acknowledges 
drunkenness as one of man’s eternal ways 
to happiness, and asserts that a soldier may 
find love more significant than the hearty 
slaughter of men in battle. 

Yes, they are wicked, these colleagues of 
mine; you would have done almost as evilly 
to have chosen them as to have chosen me; 
and as a Chauvinistic American — only, 
mind you, as an American of 1930 and not 
of 1880—I rejoice that they are my coun- 
trymen and countrywomen, and that I may 
speak of them with pride even in the 
Europe of Thomas Mann, H. G. Wells, 
Galsworthy, Knut Hamsun, Arnold Ben- 
nett, Feuchtwanger, Selma Lagerlof, Sig- 
rid Undset, Verner von Heidenstam, D’An- 
nunzio, Romain Rolland. 


T IS MY FATE in this paper to swing 

constantly from optimism to pessimism 
and back, but so is it the fate of any one 
who writes or speaks of anything in Amer- 
ica—the most contradictory, the most de- 
pressing, the most stirring, of any land in 
the world today. 

Thus, having with no muted pride called 
the roll of what seem to me to be great men 
and women in American literary life today, 
and having indeed omitted a dozen other 
names of which I should like to boast were 
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there time, I must turn again and assert that 
in our contemporary American literature, in- 
deed in all American arts save architecture 
and the film, we — yes, we who have such 
pregnant and vigorous standards in com- 
merce and science—have no standards, no 
healing communication, no heroes to be 
followed nor villains to be condemned, no 
certain ways to be pursued and no danger- 
ous paths to be avoided. 

The American novelist or poet or drama- 
tist or sculptor or painter must work alone, 
in confusion, unassisted save by his own 
integrity. 

Such poverty is not for the artist in 
America. They pay us, indeed, only too 
well; that writer is a failure who cannot 
have his butler and motor and his villa at 
Palm Beach, where he is permitted to min- 
gle almost in equality with the barons of 
banking. But he is oppressed ever by 
something worse than poverty—-by the feel- 
ing that what he creates does not matter, 
that he is expected by his readers to be only 
a decorator or a clown, or that he is good- 
naturedly accepted as a scoffer whose bark 
probably is worse than his bite and who 
probably is a good fellow at heart, who in 
any case certainly does not count in a land 
that produces eighty-story buildings, motors 
by the million, and wheat by the billions of 
bushels. And he has no institution, no 
group, to which he can turn for inspiration, 
whose criticism he can accept and whose 
praise will be precious to him. 

What institutions have we? 

The American Academy of Arts and 
Letters does contain, along with several ex- 
cellent painters and architects and states- 
men, such a really distinguished university- 
president as Nicholas Murray Butler, so ad- 
mirable and courageous a scholar as Wil- 
bur Cross, and several first-rate writers: 
the poets Edwin Arlington Robinson and 
Robert Frost, the free-minded publicist 
James Truslow Adams, and the novelists 
Edith Wharton, Hamlin Garland, Owen 
Wister, Brand Whitlock and Booth Tar- 
kington. 

But it does not include Theodore Dreiser, 
Henry Mencken, our most vivid critic, 
George Jean Nathan who, though still 
young, is certainly the dean of our dramatic 











critics, Eugene O’Neill, incomparably our 
best dramatist, the really original and vital 
poets, Edna St. Vincent Millay and Carl 
Sandburg, Robinson Jeffers and Vachel 
Lindsay and Edgar Lee Masters. 

I am reluctantly considering the Academy 
because it is so perfect an example of the 
divorce in America of intellectual life from 
all authentic standards of importance and 
reality. 

Our universities and colleges, or gym- 
nasia, most of them, exhibit the same un- 
fortunate divorce. I can think of four of 
them, Rollins College in Florida, Middle- 
bury College in Vermont, the University of 
Michigan, and the University of Chicago— 
which has had on its roll so excellent a nov- 
elist as Robert Herrick, so courageous a 
critic as Robert Morss Lovett—which have 
shown an authentic interest in contempo- 
rary creative literature. Four of them. 
But universities and colleges and musical 
emporiums and schools for the teaching of 
theology and plumbing and sign-painting 
are as thick in America as the motor traffic. 
Whenever you see a public building with 
Gothic fenestration on a sturdy backing of 
Indiana concrete, you may be certain that 
it is another university, with anywhere from 
two hundred to twenty thousand students 
equally ardent about avoiding the disadvan- 
tage of becoming learned and about gain- 
ing the social prestige contained in the pos- 
session of a B. A. degree. 

Oh, socially our universities are close to 
the mass of our citizens, and so are they in 
the matter of athletics. A great college 
football game is passionately witnessed by 
eighty thousand people, who have paid five 
dollars apiece and motored anywhere from 
ten to a thousand miles for the ecstasy of 
watching twenty-two men chase one another 
up and down a curiously marked field. Dur- 
ing the football season, a capable player 
ranks very nearly with our greatest and 
most admired heroes—even with Henry 
Ford, President Hoover, and Colonel Lind- 
bergh. 

And in one branch of learning, the 
sciences, the lords of business who rule us 
are willing to do homage to the devotees of 
learning. However bleakly one of our 
trader aristocrats may frown upon poetry 
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or the visions of a painter, he is graciously 
pleased to endure a Millikan, a Michelson, 
a Banting, a Theobald Smith. 

But the paradox is that in the arts our 
universities are as cloistered, as far from 
reality and living creation, as socially and 
athletically and scientifically they are close 
to us. To a true-blue professor of litera- 
ture in an American university, literature 
is not something that a plain human being, 
living today, painfully sits down to produce. 
No; it is something dead; it is something 
magically produced by superhuman beings 
who must, if they are to be regardad as 
artists at all, have died at least one hundred 
years before the diabolical invention of the 
typewriter. To any authentic don, there is 
something slightly repulsive in the thought 
that literature could be created by any ordi- 
nary human being, still to be seen walking 
the streets, wearing quite commonplace 
trousers and coat and looking not so unlike 
a chauffeur or a farmer. Our American 
professors like their literature clear and 
cold and pure and very dead. 

I do not suppose that American univer- 
sities are alone in this. I am aware that to 
the dons of Oxford and Cambridge, it 
would seem rather indecent to suggest that 
Wells and Bennett and Galsworthy and 
George Moore may, while they commit the 
impropriety of continuing to live, be com- 
pared to any one so beautifully and safely 
dead as Samuel Johnson. 


ITH a wealth of creative talent in 

America, our criticism has most of it 
been a chill and insignificant activity pur- 
sued by jealous spinsters, ex - baseball - 
reporters, and acid professors. Our Eras- 
muses have been village schoolmistresses. 
How should there be any standards when 
there has been no one capable of setting 
them up? 

The great Cambridge-Concord circle of 
the middle of the Nineteenth Century— 
Emerson, Longfellow, Lowell, Holmes, 
the Alcotts—were sentimental reflections of 
Europe, and they left no school, no in- 
fluence. Whitman and Thoreau and Poe 
and, in some degree, Hawthorne, were out- 
casts, men alone and despised, berated by 
the New Humanists of their generation. 
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It was with the emergence of William Dean 
Howells that we first began to have some- 
thing like a standard, and a very bad stand- 
ard it was. 

Mr. Howells was one of the gentlest, 
sweetest, and most honest of men, but he 
had the code of a pious old maid whose 
greatest delight was to have tea at the vicar- 
age. He abhorred not only profanity and 
obscenity but all of what H. G. Wells has 
called “the jolly coarseness of life.” In 
his fantastic vision of life, which he inno- 
cently conceived to be realistic, farmers and 
seamen and factory-hands might exist, but 
the farmer must never be covered with 
muck, the seaman must never roll out bawdy 
chanteys, the factory-hand must be thank- 
ful to his good kind employer, and all of 
them must long for the opportunity to visit 
Florence and smile gently at the quaintness 
of beggars. 

He is still worshipped by Hamlin Gar- 
land, an author who should in every way 
have been greater than Howells, but who 
under Howells’ influence was changed from 
a harsh and magnificent realist into a genial 
and insignificant lecturer. Mr. Garland is, 
so far as we have one, the dean of Amer- 
ican letters today, and as our dean, he is 
alarmed by all of the younger writers who 
are so lacking in taste as to suggest that 
men and women do not always love in ac- 
cordance with the prayer-book, and that 
common people sometimes use language 
which would be inappropriate at a women’s 
literary club on Main Street. Yet this same 
Hamlin Garland, as a young man, before 
he had gone to Boston and become cultured 
and Howellsised, wrote two most valiant 
and revelatory works of realism, “Main- 
Travelled Roads” and “Rose of Dutcher’s 
Coolie.” 

I read them as a boy in a prairie village 
in Minnesota—just such an environment as 
was described in Mr. Garland’s tales. They 
were vastly exciting to me. I had realized 
in reading Balzac and Dickens that it was 
possible to describe French and English 
common people as one actually saw them. 
But it had never occurred to me that one 
might without indecency write of the peo- 
ple of Sauk Centre, Minnesota, as one felt 
about them. Our fictional tradition, you 
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sce, was that all of us in Midwestern vil- 
lages were altogether noble and happy; 
that not one of us would exchange the 
neighborly bliss of living on Main Street 
for the heathen gaudiness of New York or 
Paris or Stockholm. But in Mr. Garland’s 
‘“‘Main-Travelled Roads” I discovered that 
there was one man who believed that Mid- 
western peasants were sometimes bewil- 
dered and hungry and vile—and heroic. 
And, given this vision, I was released; I 
could write of life as living life. 

I am afraid that Mr. Garland would be 
not pleased but acutely annoyed to know 
that he made it possible for me to write of 
America as I see it, and not as Mr. William 
Dean Howells so sunnily saw it. 

But, all this time, while men like How- 
ells were so effusively seeking to guide 
America into becoming a pale edition of an 
English cathedral town, there were surly 
and authentic fellows—Whitman and Mel- 
ville, then Dreiser and James Huneker and 
Mencken—who insisted that our land had 
something more than tea-table gentility. 

And so, without standards, we have sur- 
vived. And for the strong young men, it 
has perhaps been well that we should have 
no standards. For, after seeming to be 
pessimistic about my own and much beloved 
land, I want to close this dirge with a very 
lively sound of optimism. 

I have, for the future of American liter- 
ature, every hope and every eager belief. 
We are coming out, I believe, of the stuffi- 
ness of safe, sane, and incredibly dull pro- 
vincialism. There are young Americans 
today who are doing such passionate and 
authentic work that it makes me sick to see 
that I am a little too old to be one of them. 

There is Ernest Hemingway, a bitter 
youth, educated by the most intense expe- 
rience, disciplined by his own high stand- 
ards, an authentic artist whose home is in 
the whole of life; there is Thomas Wolfe, 
a child of, I believe, thirty or younger, 
whose one and only novel, “Look Home- 
ward, Angel,” is worthy to be compared 
with the best in our literary production, a 
Gargantuan creature with great gusto of 
life; there is Thornton Wilder, who in an 
age of realism dreams the old and lovely 

(Continued on page 44) 



















LAYS should be written. If you want 
Pp to write a play, write it; get it out of 
your system; never suppress the de- 
sire. It’s bad for the nerves and digestion ; 


it’s hard on your 
friends and family. 
By all means write 
your play. 

All right, you are 
going to write your 
play. Do you want 
to sell it, or are you 
just writing for 
fun? If you are 
writing for fun, go 
ahead ; use as many 
acts and sets as you 
want to, as many 
actors, as many of 
anything. On the 
other hand, if you 
are writing to sell, 
there are quite a 
few pointers that it 
is well to know 
about. You don’t 
have to follow 
them, but it is well 
to know them. Un- 
derstand, please, 


est, they call it. 


scenes. 


On With the Play! 


By HELENE FREDERIC 


producer wholeheartedly. 














HE author of this article writes of herself: 
At the age of four I started my theatrical 
career as “little Tommy” in “Mrs. Wiggs of 
the Cabbage Patch,” and was later engaged by 
William Brady to play a little Italian toe dancer 
in“The Things That Count.” This I accom- 
plished with the aid of black wig and two ballet 
lessons. After my engagement with Mr. Brady, 
my parents, being good American citizens, 
straightway sent me to school. With much 
shedding of tears I exchanged mv make-up kit 
for a pencil box, and lost my identity in the 
search for knowledge. 

During my high school days I started posing 
for artists, and had the satisfaction of seeing 
my face plastered over the billboards advertis- 
ing Palmolive soap and Old Gold cigarettes. 
I also posed for the illustrations of “Stelia 
Dallas” when that famous story ran serially 
in the American Magazine. These were drawn 
by Joseph Simont. 

After graduation the stage called; it was 
really only a whisper but I heard it, and ap- 
peared in rapid succession in Mark Connelly’s 
“Wild Man of Borneo,’ George Cohan’s 
“Merry Malones,;’ and with Bert Lytel in 
“Brothers.” “Lysistrata” was my first road 
show, which translated into my tongue meant 
I was to “see America first.” 























Many a fine play can go 
begging because it lacks a few scorchy 
On this point, I agree with the 


All the world 
loves a lover, and 
all the world is 
your potential audi- 
ence. Believe me, 
it is far better for 
the pocket-book 
if not the peace of 
mind to write for 
the majority. 

This rule should 
not cramp your 
style. Go way back 
to—why not Lysis- 
trata? Of course 
the lovely set and 
the gorgeous red 
steps may have at- 
tracted your atten- 
tion for awhile, but 
the set was not at- 
tractive enough to 
hold the audience 
in their seats for 
two solid hours. 
Well, now, hon- 
estly, why did you 





that there is an exception in every case to 
prove the rule. As I go along, I shall try 
to give all the exceptions that I can think 
of—they’ll serve a double purpose: First, 
to encourage you, if you think your play is 
out of the ordinary; second, to amuse you. 
I’d like to be able to amuse you so much 
that you’d forget the fact that I am giving 
you advice. 

You want to sell your play! Do you know 
that most producers will not touch a play 
that does not have love as its underlying 
theme? Preferably young love—love inter- 








stay in your seat? Come now, wasn’t it the 
love interest—and what love interest! In 
fact, it was just plain sex. Love undressed 
in those days—they weren’t afraid to call a 
spade a spade or a rake a rake. Aristophanes 
knew his onions; he was really poking fun 
at politics and war, but he knew the value 
of love interest. Through the pattern of the 
play runs the fine thread of love, always 
discernible even in the midst of warfare and 
political speeches. Let us leave this lively 
gentleman for a minute and take a slant at 
Shakespeare! What is his most popular 






















play? Romeo and Juliet, of course. The 
sad story of the two young lovers is known 
in every country, yes, even the Scandinavian. 
This play holds just as much fascination 
for actors and actresses as it does for audi- 
ences. Almost every actor and actress has 
a desire to play Romeo and Juliet ; of course, 
some of them suppress it, but 
most of them don’t, and we have 
times when Romeo and Juliet 
sweeps Broadway like a tidal 
wave. 

Thus we have two rather good 


Vy 


examples of plays containing the Oy 
Ai’ 


necessary love interest, Lysis- 
trata and Romeo and Juliet. I 
advise any budding playwright to study 
these two plays thoroughly; remember I 
said study, not copy. That is enough for 
the ancients; let us go on to the modern 
plays. 

You realize, of course, that hundreds of 
years frorn now we will be called the an- 
cients and Lysistrata, Romeo and Juliet, and 
perhaps one or two of Eugene O’Neill’s 
plays will go marching on. 

Abie’s Irish Rose is a good example of 
the modern play with love interest as the 
underlying theme. I say good example, be- 
cause almost everybody has seen Abie’s 
Trish Rose. 1 will admit that it was not 
a well written play, but you will admit, if 
you are thoroughly honest, that you enjoyed 
it. It is a pathetically amusing little story 
of the love of a young Jewish boy for an 
Irish girl; of course you know the story 
and have laughed heartily at the amusing 
situation when the Irish and Jewish fathers 
get together. 

It is also known that Miss Nichols did 
not have an easy time keeping her play on 
Broadway after she had launched it. She 
spent many a sad and bitter day trying to 
convince people with money to lend that her 
play would be a good investment. Finally 
the Company agreed to take a chance and 
carry on cooperatively. After weeks of 
struggle, the play caught on. Miss Nichols 
made millions and so now on almost every 
corner of Broadway we find some man 
leaning up against the lamppost bewailing 
the fact that he might have put money in 
Abie’s Irish Rose. Miss Nichols had faith 
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in herself and her play, for, you see, she 
had love as the ace in the hole; and remem- 
ber, all the world loves a lover. 

Now I think you have three rather good 
examples of the value of love interest to a 
play—Lysistrata, a play written around 490 
B. C.; Romeo and Juliet, written in the 17th 
Century, and Abie’s Irish Rose, 
written in 1920. And all of these 
| plays running today! 

Of course, we may be per- 
mitted to wonder whether all of 
Ay these plays will be running five 

J hundred years from now. It’s 

af my guess that two of them will, 

and one won’t. You remember 
that George Jean Nathan said that the best 
thing he could say about Abie’s Irish Rose 
was that five hundred years from now it 
won’t be playing. I might add to Mr. 
Nathan’s remark just this—the best thing 
I can say about Lysistrata and Romeo and 
Juliet is that five hundred years from now 
they will be playing. 

I believe the time is ripe for me to give 
you several exceptions to prove the rule 
that although love is timeless, great plays 
have been written without using it. One is 
Journey's End, a play with an entirely male 
cast, and a very successful play. Also, I 
don’t think the box office receipts of The 
Last Mile, another play composed entirely 
of men, were anything to be sneezed at. 
So if you have an unusual play, and by un- 
usual I mean one that is entirely devoid of 
love interest, don’t necessarily tear it up and 
throw it in the waste-paper basket. 

Let us see. In Lysistrata love ended a 
twenty years war. In Romeo and Juliet 
two young people died for love. In Abie’s 
Irish Rose love joined two unmixable re- 
ligions, with a happy result. I think you 
will agree with me that love and the miracles 
it can perform is the very best base for a 
play. Every one has experienced love or 
desires to; there should be no layman in 
love. 

It is well worth the while of anyone wish- 
ing to write a play to study the works of 
Oscar Wilde. What that man didn’t know 
about love and the havoc it could work isn’t 
worth knowing. Many cultured readers are 
offended by Wilde and the literary gym- 
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nastics he achieves with epigrams. It is 
quoted that Wilde once said he would 
promptly kill his grandmother for the sake 
of writing a good epigram. You will, how- 
ever, find his books and plays stimulating. 


F you are still interested in playwriting, 
get yourself a glass of milk (?), a cookie 
or so, and settle down; now I feel is the 
time to talk to you like a dutch aunt. 
After you have decided what type of love 


interest you are going to use, or the under- 
lying or basic theme, your troubles have just 
begun. I am going to give you a list of 
questions to ask yourself; you might as well 
answer them truthfully. Have you any, 
or all, of the following qualities: 


1. Have you a cosmopolitan sense of 
humor ? 

2. Do you keep your hand constantly 
on the pulse of life? 

















3. Can you work hard? 
4. Do you know the value of rhythm? 


Don’t think me unreasonable to head the 
list with “have you a cosmopolitan sense of 
humor?” That has nothing to do with the 
magazine of that name; it merely means 
can you, and do you laugh with the rest of 
the world; or do things strike you funny 
that leave other people cold? It does not 
matter whether you write the deepest, dark- 
est tragedy or the fluffiest of French farces ; 
you must have a cosmopolitan sense of 
humor to turn out a successful play. I know 
that sounds unreasonable, but let me assure 
you if you lack this quality, stop. If you 
insist on going on, the fruits of your en- 
deavors wil be so much gall and wormwood. 

On the stage it takes humor and some- 
times very subtle humor to handle certain 
situations, especially if you are writing a 
drama. It really takes a person with a very 
keen sense of humor to write drama. This 
is very easily explained. There are certain 
dramatic situations that are really very 
funny if they are not handled correctly— 
take the one of the father ordering his fallen 
daughter from his home. In the old days 
the bewhiskered gentleman would point his 
finger at the oaken door and boom, “Go, 
and never darken my door again.” Well, 
we just howl at that now, but twenty years 
ago that situation would leave the female 
audience and some of the more emotional 
males in tears. 

Nowadays, fathers don’t order daughters 
out of their home; it just isn’t being done 
any more. Almost everything that is tragic 
can be funny, and vice-versa. We laugh 
at a man falling down the stairs, and yet, 
as a result of that fall, he may be laid up 
in bed for six months. That’s where 
your cosmopolitan sense of humor comes in 
handy. If you must use the old father and 
daughter situation, it is better to have some 
character in the play mention it off-hand 
and never let the audience see it in acting. 
If somebody in one of your plays must break 
their back by falling down stairs, don’t let 
the audience see that either, because if you 
do, you are going to be terribly surprised 
at the results. 

Let us go on to the second quality. “Do 
you keep your hand constantly on the pulse 
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of life?” By that I mean, have you met and 
preferably lived and worked with all kinds 
of people? Can you analyze people and 
their pathetic pretenses, or do you take 
people at their face value? Have you the 
patience to enfold them day by day until 
you get to the core? If you can ‘do this, you 
already know that no one has an ugly or 
repulsive core. People are molded by many 
hands; they naturally acquire many pro- 
tective shells. Until you can do all this, 
your characters will be so many sticks of 
wood on your hands. You cannot put the 
breath of life into your characters until you 
understand them thoroughly—your charac- 
ters will never breathe freely until you do. 
Never lose touch with people, and your au- 
diences will never lose touch with you. 


“Have you the will to work?” Side by 
side with the will to work marches vitality. 
It takes a great deal of vitality to keep at 
a typewriter for at least six hours a day. 
A well-known writer once told me that the 
brain is similar to any muscle of your body; 
the more you exercise it, the stronger it gets 
and consequently the more work it can do. 
This I have found to be absolutely true. It 
is really astonishing the amount of work 
you can do after awhile, but first you must 
have the will power. Sit yourself down at 
the old typewriter and stick to it. 


“Have you a sense of rhythm?” Oh, yes, 
plays should have rhythm like music, 
dancing, and poetry. Almost everything in 
life has a rhythm of its own. The waves 
breaking on the shore; the coming of the 
four seasons, spring, summer, fall, and win- 
ter; the rising of the sun; these are rhythms 
of nature. Let me give you a tip—when- 
ever you want to do any creative work, go 
to nature. You will find she is the greatest 
teacher of them all. 


PRODUCERS like plays with a moral at- 

tached to them. The wicked must be 
punished and the good rewarded. Don’t 
say that this is not true to life, because that 
would take us back to our second quality 
and just show your ignorance of life and 
people. People can’t get away with a single 
thing in this world; everything has its price. 

(Continued on page 62) 
























Rhymes and Reasons 


By JEROME Barry 


Author of verse in the Saturday Evening Post, Redbook, New Yorker, College Humor, 
Talking Screen, New York Times, New York World, and New York Sun 


CHECK tells you that you’ve landed ; 

a rejection slip, that you haven't. 

Neither one of them tells you why. 
Often you feel that your best was turned 
down and your poorest accepted. You 
wonder. 

With respect to light verse, besides hav- 
ing landed during the last few years in most 
of the high-paying magazines, I have re- 
ceived a number of letters from editors 
about my verses that were on the bor- 
der-line, and which have almost been 
accepted and must be revised or re- 
jected for some specific reason. Most 
of these letters are of interest, and 
some of them point a lesson. 

First there are those that deal 
with what is a good half of the 
craft of verse—its technique. 
As to rhymes, it would seem 
as if there should be little 
difference of opinion as 
to whether one is good 
or bad. You may find, however, that one 
editor will take exception to rhymes which 
will pass with another, and at the same 
time print rhymes which to your ear are 
sadly off. I submitted to The New Yorker 
last year some verses entitled “Yardstick,” 
of which these were the first and last stan- 
zas: 

This is the measure of her spinsterhood: 

Not that she waves her hair a bit less seldom 


(It’s not too bad, and never was too good; 
She was no belle, nor will be any beldame). 


This is the measure of her loneliness, 
This is the dark no memory can illumine: 
She never (and now the lack of remediless) 
Has heard a man exclaim, “My God, I’m 
human !” 


One of the editors wrote, “We are afraid 
we must say ‘no’ to ‘Yardstick’ as it now 
stands because the verse is a bit rough and 
there are some bad rhymes. You might 















care to take another try at it, for the idea 
is good. ‘Seidom’ and ‘beldame’ aren’t really 
very good rhymes, nor are ‘illumine’ and 
‘human’... . Why don’t you write it over 
again for us?” 

The criticism as to the rhythm I felt to 
be very well taken, as the next to the last 
line does not read very easily. But I had 
been at pains to check up on both the ques- 
tioned rhymes before using them. The dic- 
tionary shows these final unaccented 
syllables as having obscure vowel 
sounds that are not carefully pro- 
nounced, but are very close to an in- 
determinate “uh” sound. To the 
ear, I insist, these words are simi- 
lar, and I still consider them to be 
good rhymes. Guiterman, who 
is one of our most careful and 
skillful rhymers, recently 
paired “human” with 

“acumen,” a _ parallel 

usage. It is of little 
use, however, to argue over a question of 
taste. Only a little time and ingenuity were 
required to sidle around the difficulty and 
produce this version: 


This is the measure of her spinsterhood: 
Not that she waves her hair less frequently 
(It’s not too bad, and never was too good; 
She was no belle—no beldame will she be). 


This is the measure of her loneliness, 
This is the darkest hour known to woman: 
She never (and each day the chance grows less) 
Has heard a man exclaim, “My God, I’m 
human !” 
This was accepted at once at good rates. 
I might add in this connection that The 
New Yorker’s standard for rhymes differs 
from the usual one. Authorities on versi- 
fication require that two words, to rhyme, 
must be identical in the sound of the 
accented vowel and all that follows it, and 
different in the consonant that precedes the 
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accented vowel. “Chalice” therefore rhymes 
with “Alice” but not with “lattice” or 
“pumice.” The editors of The New Yorker, 
however, allow rhymes employing only an 
identity of the weak vowel sounds (and 
what follows them), so that to them all of 
the foregoing words would be acceptable. 
It world he well to remember, however, that 
with most other magazines rhymes like this 
probably would bring a rejection. It is wise 
to adhere to the standard requirements, un- 
til you learn the likes of different editors, 
and to avoid doubtful attempts. 

As to rhythm, the problem does not admit 
such a clear-cut solution. The ear must 
always be the final test. It was The New 
Yorker again which questioned the last line 
of some verses that had been suggested by 
the fact that during convaiescence from the 
grippe I had watched an updraft of wind 
in the court of the apartment house send the 
snowflakes upward past the window all day, 
with an insanely topsy-turvy effect. My first 
version closed in this way: 

Lord, let me up and about the town, 

Where sensible snowflakes drift sanely down. 
That final line flows haltingly from the 
tongue. It was accepted on condition that 
I change it to 


Where snowflakes fall not up, but down, 


which sacrifices something of the connota- 
tion but gains greatly in smoothness. 


LMOST every versifier, who has been 

beguiled into attempting intricate and 
difficult patterns, merits at some time the 
sort of rebuke that Mr. Robert Sherwood 
administered me a few years ago while 
editor of Life: “In tricky verse like this, 
the rhythm must never be forced or stumb- 
Ing.” The verse which earns a rejection 
solely for this reason has often been twisted 
into a form too involved to be suitable for 
the particular idea. As a result, accents 
have had to be forced, as in this bit of 
manufactured doggerel 

He’d gaily perform on the pipe or the tabor, 

But turn from his neighbor at his daily labor, 
it takes a violent dislocation of the nor- 
mal accent to throw the stress back from 
the first syllable of “daily” to “his.” Bet- 
ter to spend all the time and ingenuity at 
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ones disposal to iron out such a distortion, 
even to the point of tearing up a stanza 
and rewriting it entirely. 

The wrong way of composing tricky 
verse is to find or devise an interesting pat- 
tern and then look for an idea to fit into it. 
The idea should always suggest the pat- 
tern. For instance, I had been asked by 
Mr. Balmer of Redbook for some verse in 
a hurry and was hard put to it for an idea, 
when by chance I heard a passenger in an 
automobile referred to as a stowaway. 
What ho! A timely idea plus rhymes 
galore! It took very little carpentry to 
get started with 

When mother used to go away 

For weeks she’d sit and sew away; 

She’d know away before the day 
Her routes and how she’d travel them. 

Her children scorn so slow a way, 

For planning seems to gravel them; 


They take a whim, and with a vim 
They stow away. 


But an attempt to force the notion of en- 
durance flyers or sitters into this identical 
mold would result in lost pains. If used 
at all, it must spontaneously produce a novel 
form or else be handled in one of the quieter 
and more regular stanzaic models. 

“Sustenance,” a poem which was pub- 
lished in The New Yorker and reprinted 
extensively, almost drew a rejection be- 
cause of a carelessness of this sort. The 
verse was a satiric comment on the sort of 
woman who gives her admirer neither the 
bread and water of simple friendship, nor 
the rich fare of guilty love, but plays rather 
mawkishly with a sentimental attachment. 
It ended 

. . . Withhold the crumb that I hunger after, 

Or cloy it with sauce of flattered laughter. 

What food for a love that the hours lessen 

Is this—this amorous delicatessen? 
This drew the comment, “You don’t cloy a 
crumb, do you? And “flattered laughter” 
seems to us a little more ambiguous term 
than you allow yourself to use otherwise. 
Please forgive our captiousness, for we 
very much hope you will want to try this 
line over and let us see the poem again.” 
The criticism was so well-founded that I 
turned to it at once and altered the second 
line to tead, “Or serve me sentiment, spiced 
with laughter,” which stood as the final 
reading. 

(Continued on page 45) 

































There’s No Telling 


By JOHN A. MOROSO 





T IS probable that 
O. Henry, the best 


See a “ee 


nerisms for style. The 
use of words is an art 


of American short “ HE dead silence just before and any makeshift of 


story writers, never 


sat down to the job, 


I ‘ day break has mede me a liv- 
plotted his stuff but just ing, writes John A. Moroso. 
And it has been a good living too. criminating reader who 


freakishness immediately 
is discovered by the dis- 


drew a character that He is a frequent contributor to becomes bored and 
brought into creation Cosmopolitan, Redbook, McCall's, throws away the story. 


other characters and let 


One of his editors told Quarry,” “The 


me of an instance con- Nancy Preston,” and “The Stum- 
His new novel, 


cerning his method of bling Herd.” 


American, Liberty, Delineator, Blue To my mind the finest 


Book, Ladies’ Home Journal, etc. vs ° 
ee oS Mr. Moroso's books include “The wring Gat we Reve 


all literature is in the 
Old Testament and I 
keep a Bible on each 


Peofle Against 


work. He sent the first “B,ead Eaten In Secret,” is a study floor of my house. The 
chapter of a short story of unsanctified love, in the course Apocrypha is also handy 
to Everybody's Maga- of which Mr. Moroso shows with as are the Commentaries 
zine and asked that some _ startling clearness how the “gocd™ of Adam Clark. 


money be sent him. The can, in the name of goodness, do 
evil, and the so-called “evil,” can, to write with effect and, 


to preserve the integrity of love, perhaps, with charm, as 
rise to great heights of character. ? ‘ 


money was sent. After 
a few days he sent a few 
more pages and asked 
for more money. It was 


If you once learn how 


James Stephens, James 
Swinnerton, George 
Moore, Willa Cather, 





good stuff and another 
twenty-five went to the 
always indigent author. Still another batch, 
but the story never was finished. O. Henry 
had evidently tired of it, or his inspiration 
had gone flat. 

Everybody's didn’t want to waste the ma- 
terial it had or the money it had advanced 
and so the unfinished story was published 
and a goodly cash prize offered for the best 
ending. The competitors were to choose 
nom de plumes and have their real names 
in sealed envelopes. The judges could not 
know who the real writers were until their 
choice was made and the envelope of the 
winner opened. 

O. Henry sent in an ending and took the 
prize. 

It is far from easy even to suggest how 
one might go about making himself into a 
professional writer. The acquirement of a 
style comes from long study of many au- 
thors. Too frequently one mistakes man- 
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Zona Gale, Galsworthy, 
Joseph Hergesheimer, or the late Donn 
Byrne, to mention those who come easily to 
mind, the next step is to find something to 
write about. Everything has been written 
about time and time again. The novitiate 
will write the story of his own life and if 
he has perfected his skill in writing he will 
get it published. What after that? Sheets 
and sheets of blank paper to fill. The im- 
agination must be conjured. Napoleon had 
to cut things to pieces as he thought out a 
problem, Lenau scraped holes in the ground; 
Mozart, seeking a theme, would tear table 
cloths and napkins, and knot and unknot 
strings. I have heard that Kipling whistled 
all his fine ballads before writing them. 
The dead silence just before daybreak 
has made me a living. Thought comes easy 
in the black hour for me, and the first light 
of day finds me hard at work. Again there 
(Continued on page 48) . 
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The radio market, as yet untamed 
by the free lance writer, offers a 
lucrative income, 


F ANY formula can be devised for the 
writing of radio scripts, says Donald H. 
Clarke, Continuity Editor for Columbia 

Broadcasting System, it is contained in the 
following maxims: 

“Don’t write it — speak it!” 

And: “Don’t read it—listen to it!” 

But before you follow Mr. Clarke’s ad- 
vice, and begin to read aloud to your type- 
writer, let us find out how much of a mar- 
ket for writers is offered in radio. Let’s 
see what kind of material radio needs, and 
how much reward it offers to the writer, 
and let us see what chance the free - lance 
writer has of breaking into this lush field. 

Two distinct markets are to be considered. 
You may write for radio or you may write 
about radio. The second alternative is 
hardly feasible for the free lance. To sell 
to newspapers is next to impossible because 
of a flood of free copy emanating from the 
broadcasting companies. There are few 
radio magazines and of them only four ac- 
cept unsolicited material. What material 
they will accept requires special technical 
knowledge or information at first-hand con- 
cerning the activities of radio stars. Neither 
is readily available to those not intimately 
connected with the studios. 
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The Radio 
Market 


By JoserpH McELviotr 
Columbia Broadcasting Company 


Broadcasting companies, however, need 
material and they don’t give a hoot in the 
hereafter from whom they get it. Particu- 
larly they need radio plays, or, as they are 
known in the business, “script acts.” In the 
last four years, radio drama has become tre- 
mendously popular. More and more radio 
advertisers are seeking script acts which 
they may “sponsor” as part of their sales 
campaigns. And it is from “sponsored” 
programs that radio playwrights exact their 
greatest profit. 


N PLANNING a script, two things are 

of vital importance. First: there is no 
such thing as selling a single play to radio. 
You sell not a single play, but a series of 
plays or an idea for such a series. Second: 
all of the action, the delineation of charac- 
ter, the settings and the “business” in your 
play must be contained in the dialogue. 

The first mentioned rule bears explana- 
tion. Just as a theatrical production rises 
in popularity as it gains momentum, so to 
speak, from reiterated performances, so 
radio presentations, while never presenting 
the same act twice, gain a following among 
listeners by offering each performance as 
part of a series. 

You may, for example, write a series of 
episodes that forms one story. Or, if you 
write a number of complete dramatic 
sketches, you must establish some unifying 
theme that binds them into a series. For 
this, radio writers have contrived several 
ingenious devices. A weekly series of Vic- 
torian plays, for example, otherwise unre- 
lated, is supposedly enacted by “Hank Sim- 
mons” and his company aboard his “Show- 
boat.” Again, the continuity of the feature 
“Soconyland Sketches” is secured in the 
policy of writing all of the plays about inci- 
dents in the history of New England. 
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Current trends in radio drama, however, 
indicate that the straight serial is most ef- 
fective. The aspiring radio script writer 
wili do well to study the newspaper comic 
strips for hints toward plot, characteriza- 
tion and general construction. For it is 
from the comic strip that 


writers with outstanding 4 
successes on the air have (isa) 
adapted their material. 


Several programs, in- 
deed, have been directly 





















adapted from comic strips. 
and royalties have been 


paid to the newspaper 
cartoonists.* These pro- 
grams lifted the charac- 


ters right out of the fun- 
ny pages and adapted them for dramatic 
radio presentations. 

And what, you may pertinently in- 
quire, is the formula for the modern 
comic strip. I say “modern” advisedly, 
for the strip of today is as far removed 
from the “pow,” “plop,” and ‘“zowie” 
cartoons of ten years ago as are modern 
motors removed from the stem-winding 
roadsters of 1912. 

Newspaper editors will tell you that 
the brickbats and slapsticks of the old 
“funny papers” have given way to illus- 
trated pulp-paper serials. Day after 
day, the strips relate interlocking inci- 
dents in the lives of an unchanging set 
of characters. Comic strips in many of 
the more successful instances, are no 
longer comic. As an editor recently 
told a youth who yearned to be a car- 
toonist : 

“Don’t try to be funny. Just try to 
be human. Watch the next hundred 
people you see reading the ‘funnies’ and 
see how many of them smile.” 

The comic strip that draws the big- 
gest crowd today relates the daily life 
of that hapless individual who consti- 
tutes the average citizen. The figure in 
the cartoon is obsessed by the same 
worries, elated by the same pleasures 


*“Mr. and Mrs.” over CBS, sponsored by 


gram WGN, Chicago. 
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and harrassed by the same struggle for 
money and friendship. 

The comic strip hasn’t a great deal of plot 
and what it has is generally less than hairrais- 
ing. If you doubt my statement, watch “Andy 
Gump” next Sunday as he argues with 

“Min” about household 


R i expenses. Note “The 
Nebbs” and their difficul- 
ties with prying neigh- 


bors. Mark the entire 
lack of plot — and indeed 
of action — as “Walt” 
philosophizes with “Skee- 
ts} zix’”’ about the reason trees 


always bud in the spring. 
it note the entire absence of 


Then turn to radio and 
“gags” in what is easily 
\ the most popular program 


at 


on the air. “Amos ’n 

Andy” deliver a fifteen- 

minute period nightly to 

the social and business tribulations 

of two dusky Harlemites. There 

isn’t a lot of humor in it — except 

2 as the daily life of most people is 

a bit comical. But there‘s a lot of 

that vague but essential quality 
called human interest. 

Another radio hit is “Daddy 
and Rollo.’ Daddy represents 
hidebound conservatism with lit- 
tle knowledge to back up his broad 
statements. Rollo is the question- 
ing, hard-boiled verisimilitude of 
a modern small boy. Each night, 
the spectacle of Daddy assuming 
the mantle of superior knowledge 
while the precocious Rollo finds 
flaws in his dictum, proves to be 
just the kind of entertainment sev- 
eral million fans want. The 
script is from the pen of J. P. 
McEvoy and it is not without 
significance that Mr. McEvoy was 
for many years the author of a 
syndicated strip, “The Potters.” 

Perhaps the most striking illus- 
tration of the parallel I have been 


Graybar ; “Sandy and Lil,” from Liberty cover Is there a mar- secking to outline may be found 
series, sponsored by Eskimo Pie, formerly ket for the free in a statement from Burke Boyce, 
over CBS; “Harold Teen,’ sustaining pro- lance writer in 


radio? continuity editor for the National 
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Broadcasting Company. When I asked Mr. 
Boyce what type of script he should prefer 
to receive, he said: 

“The scripts that stand most chance of 
claiming our interest are those that deal with 
characterization. Incident, in other words, 
is less important than delineation.” 

So much for the type of radio script that 
is successful. But now, what of the radio 
script that will be successful? Radio people 
make no secret of their belief that, one of 
these days, some bright young man will ap- 
pear with a radio script that will be ideally 
adapted to transmission over the ether. This 
play, they say — or this new type of play — 
will at once utilize all the mechanical advan- 
tages of broadcasting and, at the same time, 
override the difficulties that accompany the 
transmission of entertainment solely through 
sounds. This young man, certainly, will 
have a fortune awaiting him. 


T WAS to stimulate activity among writ- 

ers that Miss Georgia Backus, Director 
of Dramatics at WABC, began a series of 
experimental plays last fall. Although no 
money was paid for scripts used—since this 
was’ purely an experiment — dozens poured 
in. Some of the writers achieved remark- 
able results in developing new forms of ex- 
pression. One author, for instance, used 
the familiar “aside.” Another suggested 
the chaos in the mind of a drowning man by 
incorporating weird sound effects in the 
background of transmission as the drowning 
man despaired aloud in the microphone. A 
third used musical themes in the background 
to identify characters and their changing 
moods. 

But whether you borrow the idea for your 
script from the best programs today, or 
create new ideas, you will need a familiar- 
ity with the mechanics of writing for the 
microphone. The supremacy of character 
delineation in radio can be directly traced 
to the inhibiting aspects of radio transmis- 
sion. On the stage, the scene is established 
by visible props; physical acts of the play- 
ers are seen. In the broadcasting studio, 
you suggest both action and scene in your 
dialogue. 

But stage, screen and radio start at 
scratch when the scene remains unchanged 
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and when only the intellects of the players 
provide the action. Exchange of ideas is 
as easily conveyed through a loudspeaker as 
it is over the footlights. And yet, when you 
wish, you may convey the action of your 
characters through their own dialogue. 

A pertinent example of the mechanics of 
“writing” action into dialogue cannot be 
better illustrated than in an excerpt from a 
typical radio play. I quote from one of a 
series of “Night Club Romances” presented 
last fall over the Columbia network. The 
hero, a reformed crook, is sitting in a night 
club with the heroine as a third character 
approaches with the news that a valuable 
brooch has been stolen. The latter proposes 
to search the hero, saying: 

THIRD CHARACTER—“Would you mind 
showing me—that you haven’t got the 
brooch ?” 

Hero—“Certainly. There’s all I have 
in that pocket—and—” 

THIRD CHARACTER—“Yes—and— ?” 

HEro—“Why—I—” 

THIRD CHARACTER— “Suppose you 
show us what’s in that one.” 

Hrero—“‘Well—there you are.” 

HerornE—‘Dan! The brooch. Oh 
Dan—and you promised me—” 

Hero—“See here, Stickles — this is a 
plant of some kind. I didn’t take the 
thing. I’ve never seen it before.” 


Note how clearly the dialogue conveys 
the action of the hero finding something in 
his pocket, hesitating to expose it, and then 
finally revealing it. 

Another aid to action is contributed by 
sound effects. All big radio stations main- 
tain sound effect departments in which 
hundreds of gadgets are waiting to dupli- 
cate any noise imaginable. But they, too, 
must be abetted by dialogue in order that 
the listener will be prepared for them and 
so that they surely will be identified. 

Suppose, for instance, you write a scene 
in which one of the characters commits sui- 
cide. In the theatre, the play might run in 
this fashion: 

(John sits down at desk, center, opens 
drawer and takes out a revolver. He lays 
it on the desk and looks at it meditatively.) 

Vorce OrrstaGE—“Ready, John? It’s 

almost time to leave.” 
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JoHN (smiling ironically)—‘“Be with 
you in a minute.” 

(John takes the gun, places it to his 
temple and as the stage goes dark, a 
spurt of flame is seen and a shot is heard.) 
But the radio version would proceed 

like this: 

HeEroInE—“Ready,—John? It’s almost 
time to leave.” 

JouHn—“Time to leave, eh? I guess 
you're right.” (laughs lightly.) 

HERoInE — “Well, for heaven’s sake 
don’t sit down and start fumbling in that 
desk again. You know we’ve — what! 
that? (gasps.) A gun! John, what are 
you going to do—?” 

Joun—‘“Nothing. Just seeing whether 
it will cure—a headache.” 

HeEroinE— “John! (Screams) Put 
down that gun! John—!” (Sound ef- 
fect of shot is heard.) 

HERoINE—“John! Sweetheart! Speak 
oar...” 

The contrast between stage and radio ver- 
sion lies in the fact that the audience at the 
theatre saw the hero produce the gun, place 
it to his head and heard the resulting shot. 
The radio audience identifies the action 
through the words of the heroine both be- 
fore and after the shooting. 


SSUMING that you can write a suitable 

radio script, is radio a good market for 
you—the unallied writer? The answer may 
be found in the fact that at least a dozen 
radio features on the air today were created 
and are being written by free lances. I men- 
tion as examples: “Mr. and Mrs.,” “Daddy 
and Rollo,” “Moonshine and Honeysuckle,” 
“At Seth Parkers,” “Cub and Scoop,” “The 
Rise of the Goldbergs’ and “Harbor 
Lights.” 

Although all of these are dramatic 
sketches or plays, and although all of this 
article has been devoted to this type of writ- 
ing, there are no restrictions upon the writer 
who feels that he has a good radio idea. He 
may write comedy monologues, rapid fire 
“gag” acts, or anything that may occur to 
him. 

But in no other department will he find 
so lush a field. Dozens of staff writers, he 
should remember, are quite capable of turn- 
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ing out routine scripts. Only in drama is 
there much room for the development of 
new ideas by the outsider. 

The length of the script is important. 
Determine the length of the program you 
wish to write. Fifteen-minute playlets are 
most popular. In turn comes the half hour 
program and, rarely, the full hour. Time 
your script by reading it aloud. Or, better 
still, have it read to you. Flaws in dialogue 
are far more apparent when heard than 
when read. 


HE best market for the free lance is 

found in the two big chains. Scripts 
sent to Donald Clarke* or to Burke Boyce* 
are sure of quick and sympathetic considera- 
tion. Station WOR,* a powerful independ- 
ent, is also in the market for considerable 
material. 


Scripts, it might be explained, which are 
tentatively accepted in these three markets, 
are put into production for a studio “audi- 
tion.” If the audition, in the judgment of 
a board of listening officials, justifies the 
continuity editor’s choice, the script is 
either placed with a sponsor or put on the 
air as a sustaining program in the expecta- 
tion that it may attract a sponsor. 

Advertising agencies, the larger of which 
nowadays handle radio accounts them- 
selves and maintain script departments to 
pass on ideas which might be suitable for 
one of their clients, are not apt to consider 
unknown writers. 

Still a third market is to be found in every 
broadcasting station. While a great many 
stations are associated with either Columbia 
or NBC, all of them need material for their 
local programs. Payment here is neces- 
sarily small because of the limited range of 
the audience. But the small station offers 
the beginner an excellent opportunity to 
break in with his script. 

A few instances have occurred in which 
free lances have deliberately designed a 
script to fit the advertising of a specific 





* Address Donald Clarke, Continuity Editor, 
Columbia Broadcasting System, 485 Madison Ave., 
New York City, or Burke Boyce, Continuity Editor, 
National Broadcasting System, Fifth Avenue at 
55th St. New York City, or Louis Reid, Station 
WOR, 1440 Broadway, New York City. 
(Continued on page 48) 
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HERE are as many formulae for 
beginning authors as there are so- 
called ‘arrived authors.’ 

“But all I have to say to the aspirant is 
that in my opinion the best possible equip- 
ment for authorship is authentic desire, a 
good sane estimate of the defeating intrica- 
cies of writing, and last but not least, intel- 
lectual curiosity. Given these three basic 
ingredients, the young mind has at least a 
fairly good start on its laborious trail along 
the road to authorship. 

“All too often the beginning writer is in 
love with love—that is, creative writing ap- 
peals to his imagination and he desires it as 
a vocation. It has glamour. 

“That deception has ruined many a po- 
tentially good bookkeeper or travelling 
salesman. 

“Writing is a long, and, if I may say it, 
sweaty process. Realization of this is one 
of the fundamentals to ultimate authorship.” 

This is the message which Fannie Hurst 
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Laborious Trail 


. herself has written especially for WRiITER’s 
‘ DicEsr. 

It is well known that Farnie Hurst 
worked in Childs’, sold ribbons in a depart- 
ment store and went to Europe steerage in 
order to get the psychology of the “other 
half.” (Though she writes 
A | convincingly of poverty, Miss 
Hurst is the daughter of 
I>) 2.2 wealthy parents.) It is not 
so well known that she is ar- 
dently devoted to causes. To 
them she will give time, 

Pa money and self. For instance, 
\, she recently gave a large tea 

for the benefit of the Actors’ 
Fund. 

Although still a young woman, she has 
published seven volumes of short stories 
and four novels. Her four plays have been 
produced in New York theaters. It is re- 
corded that at fourteen Miss Hurst sub- 
mitted a masque in blank verse to the Sat- 
urday Evening Post. 

Miss Hurst never stops studying. Last 
year in England she attended courses at 
Oxford. 

Describing the beginning of her career 
Miss Hurst said: 

“For a stretch of twenty-six months, 
without even meeting an editor, writer or 
publisher, absolutely ignorant of the game 
and an entire stranger in New York, I 
wrote, peddled, rewrote, repeddled, with- 
out so much as one acceptance or word of 
encouragement. I wrote for, and did not 
sell to, a Sunday supplement a feature story 
under the subtle pen name of ‘Fan Nie- 
hurst’ entitled ‘Why J am a suffragette, 
(Continued on page 638) 




































In Defense of the Devil 


By Lurton BLAssINGAME 


VERY honest man, even if he is a mud turtle.” An 
writer, should be willing to give the magazine said the 


devil his due. 
the possessor of 
some rather inter- 
esting experiences 
as the result of 
speaking well of 
the gentleman with 
the forked tail; 
and even though 
we may not care 
to “try any drink 
once,” we can come 
to little harm by 
bowing to satan, 
even if we do not 
intend to follow up 
the introduction. 

There are devils 
and devils, but of 
late few of them 
have been exco- 
riated as_ bitterly 
as has been that 
devil of the literary 
world, the action- 
story magazines. 
Literary magazines, 
literary critics, 
trade magazines 
for authors and, 
more than all 
others, the would- 
be writer who has 
a yearning toward 
the beautiful, have 
joined in a stirring 
ballad of abuse. 

A writer of ac- 
tion stories, in or- 
der to sell an arti- 
cle to The Amer- 


ican Mercury, betrayed his former readers 
for fifty pieces of silver and said his West- 
ern-story audienc had “the intelligence of a 





Jurgen found himself “have the sparkle 

















As conditions exist today, most pulp 
paper magazines rely largely on their 
newsstand sales for profit. Few pulp 
paper magazines carry a monthly adver- 
tising billing over $4,000. Most of them 
are fortunate to sell their three covers 
every month without some kind of a 
“deal.” <A pulp paper magazine netting 
$40,000 a year is a rarity. On the other 
hand, a legion of trade journals and 
smooth paper magazines make well over 
that amount net per year. If that day 
should come when big capital ts attracted 
to the pulp paper field, or if big capital 
should decide that the pulps are calling, 
you'll see editorial rates in the pulps 
quadrupled inside of six months. 

Consequently the best writers will de- 
sert the smooth paper magazines and run 
after public taste just as they did a few 
years ago when the talkies called. 

The artistic short story of today has 
little plot. Its value rests in its treat- 
ment of the character’s emotional reac- 
tions to ordinary situations. It is en- 
tirely possible that another decade may 
see a reversal of form. Our best paid 
writers may return.to pulps because of 
higher prices offered and thus help create 
the new artistic short story which will 
depend largely on action and plot. All 
that is necessary is for a man such as 
Macfadden or McCormick to begin of- 
fering $2,000 apiece for 5,000-word pulp 
paper fiction shorts and a new set of 
values will enter the literary profession. 

Out of the mire of “Blood Curdling 
Screams,” bullet-proof vest heroes, and 
dime-a-dance heroines may ‘yet arise 
something akin to art.—Ed. 
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editorial in a writer‘s 
action stories of today 
of wet gun powder.” 


Critics have said 
the writers of such 
stories were intel- 
lectually dead. But 
the full - throated 
chorus of abuse 
comes from the 
beginning writer 
who, with his ideas 
of literary great- 
ness enforced by 
printed condemna- 
tion of “the pulps,” 
discovers to _ his 
satisfaction that he 
cannot even read 
fiction printed on 
newsprint without 
feeling the symp- 
toms of mal de mer. 

Being the devil's 
advocate is poor 
business, unless 
you are a George 
Bernard Shaw. 
However, I am 
more curious than 
conventional, and 
the idea of any- 
thing being as 
deadly as action- 
story magazines 
evidently were 
stimulated me to 
investigate. 

I had previously 
done my full share 
of reading in the 
current pasture of 
newsprint fiction 


and sold stories in this pasture; also read 
many literary and smooth paper magazines, 
and sold material to these two groups also. 
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Then I followed the lurid trail-of action 
stories back over half a century to “Maleska, 
the Indian Wife of the White Hunter,” the 
book that, written by Ann Sophia Winter- 
botham Stephens, marked a new era in pub- 
lishing when it appeared as a dime novel. 
The discoveries were somewhat interesting. 

However, it is not necessary to go back 
into the defendant’s past to find one point 
in his favor—and every advocate begins by 
using what the prosecution grants him. 
Point one, then, granted by the learned 
prosecutors, is that the devil does pay his 
servants. Contributors to the action-story 
magazines get from one-half to eight cents 
a word, which is less than the fee paid by 
the big circulation weeklies an dmonthlies 
but is almost as good as contributors receive 
from Scribner's, Atlantic Monthly, etc. 

The average of the better pulps is cer- 
tainly as good as The American Mercury's ; 
it is better than that received by contributors 
to the advance guard literary magazines 
where acceptance, like virtue, must be its 
own reward; and it is two steps above the 
remuneration received by the majority of 
poets, who pay some publisher to bring out 
their books on “a semi-professiona! basis.” 
As for its improvement over the free lance 
writing of scenarios, where the author pays 
to have his work copyrighted and then 
doesn’t even have a volume for his own 
library shelf ..... 


’ 

UT the prosecution grants this point; 

their attack is centered on the literary 
quality of action-story fiction. As one of 
the spokesman for the literati said to me 
the other day: “I want to write fiction that 
will have strength to survive a first reading. 
Pulp-paper fiction is similar to newspaper 
articles ; it’s here today, used to start a fire 
tomorrow. I may not be able to write a 
classic that will live after me, but I want 
to try.” 

“I don’t think I know of a more worthy 
ambition,” I said. ‘Most of us hope to do 
something worthwhile, and I’ll do every- 
thing I possibly can to help you. But don’t 
confuse consistent sales with greatness.” 

“Why not?” he asked. “Isn’t the test of 
a classic its ability to continue to appeal? 
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According to Abbé Ernest Dinnet, a book 
that is remembered even three months after 
it is published is worthy of attention. I'll 
be satisfied with ten years of reading.” 

“By your own standards,” I replied, 
“aren’t you mistaken in judging the value 
of a book? Do you know what author, liv- 
ing or dead, has the largest steady sale of 
books? I mean, of course, a sale that marks 
reader interest and not a forced sale of 
textbooks to school children. Take any fic- 
tion writer, European or American, rule out 
text book sales, and tell me his total figures 
and his average sales per year.” 

“T don’t know,” he answered. “I imagine 
Thomas Hardy, Balzac, De Maupassant, 
Zola, Conrad, Dostoyevsky are the leaders. 
And among those still living the earlier 
books of Cabell, Hergesheimer, Galsworthy 
and Kipling are still selling because they 
are good. Why?” 

“According to your standard, where would 
you put Gilbert Patten among the living? 
As Burt L. Standish he wrote the Frank 
Merriwell books more than twenty years 
ago—and far from being forgotten, his 
publishers print 50,000 copies a week. And 
where among the illustrious dead will you 
put Frederick Dey, who wrote detective 
stories under the name of Nick Carter and 
love stories under the name of Bertha M. 
Clay? All of his books are still in print 
because of public demand and millions of 
copies have been, and are being, sold. And 
where will you put Colonel Prentiss Ingra- 
ham whose Buffalo Bill stories are still sell- 
ing? And where put Colonel Ingraham’s 
father? His books were published by the 
conservative house of Harper’s before the 
days of the dime novel. More than ninety 
years ago he wrote Lafitte, Pirate of the 
Gulf, and it is still selling.” 

My visitor’s mouth was open. “You 
don’t mean those books are still selling?” 
he whispered. 

“Check up for yourself,” I said. “Mr. 
Patten (who by the way is still writing) 
and Frederick Dey wrote for the early news- 
print magazines and for the weeklies that 
preceded the magazines in the publishing 
field. They were always popular, but Jo- 
seph Holt Ingraham’s ‘Lafitte,’ like so 
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many works of genius, was not greatly ap- 
preciated when it first appeared. It re- 
mained for the publisher of dime novels, 
Erastus Beadle, to resurrect the book. How- 
ever, Mr. Ingraham had a book that was so 
popular during his own life that its sales 
rivaled Uncle Tom’s Cabin. It was thought 
to be semi-inspired.” 


DO not know what the prosecution will 

say about the steady sale of action-story 
books. I have my own theories, but there 
is no time to go into them here. I don’t 
think they represent literature, despite their 
longevity ; but in the devil’s defense it must 
be admitted that his inspired work is not 
like chaff that is blown away in a night, as 
the scorners of pulp- 
paper stories would 
have us believe. 

The third point the 
prosecution charges is 
that fiction in the 
newsprint periodicals 
is so poorly written, 
so lacking in style, 
that reading it pains 
their esthetic sensi- 
bilities. 

This, I maintain, is 
a libel against a num- 
ber of stories that appear in Adventure, 
Black Mask, Blue Book, Short Stories and 
West. These magazines run occasional 
stories that are as well written as yarns 
found in the big-circulation, smooth-paper 
periodicals to which their critics would give 
an eye tooth to sell consistently. The proof 
of this can be found by comparison of sto- 
ries, or by noting the writers that appear in 
both groups of magazines. If space per- 
mitted I would like to give samples from 
stories without listing the magazines to see 
how many readers could distinguish smooth- 
paper writing from that found in newsprint 
periodicals. 


I admit that, story for story, issue for 
issue, even the above named magazines 
listed fall below the stylistic standard set 
by the smooth-paper periodicals, and that 
most of the other magazines in the pulp 
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field are worse. But this, I believe, is 
largely the fault of the writers. Editors 
have shown that, given a story of the kind 
for which they are looking, good writing 
will not prevent acceptance but will prove a 
decided help. There simply aren’t enough 
authors who write well, for, despite their 
determination to reach the best magazines, 
most beginning writers who scorn the news- 
print magazines do not write well enough 
to merit acceptance in this field. 

The fourth point. The prosecution con- 
tends is that the authors of pulp-paper sto- 
ries are dead intellectually. Here again I 
cry libel against the worthwhile few who, 
whether they write for the action, the illus- 
trated, or the literary magazines, are the 
ones most worthy of 
consideration. 

Out of the pages of 
Black Mask came 
Dashiell Hammett’s 
“The Maltese Falcon” 
and other detective 
stories. Carl Van 
Vechten said that 
Hammett “is raising 
the detective story to 
that plane which 
Alexandre Dumas 








raised the _ historic 
novel.” Ted Shane, writing in Judge, said, 
“Hereafter even S. S. Van Dine must lower 
his monocle, cough up the encyclopedia and 
eat some humble pie. . . . The writing is 
better than Hemingway; since it conceals 
not softness but hardness.” Van Dine has 
had stories in Scribner's and other “reputa- 
ble” magazines. “The Maltese Falcon” and 
the more recent “Glass Key” are held to be 
superior to anything Van Dine has written 
in the detective field. 

From the pages of Adventure have come 
several novels that won critical praise, and 
from recent issues of Short Stories and 
West have come writers whose stories are 
featured in the smooth-paper magazines. 
Are the authors intellectually dead? I 
can’t believe it. 

A little research brings out some inter- 
esting facts. I have seen the name of the 
recent Nobel prize winner, Mr. Sinclair 



















Lewis, in a newsprint magazine. Don Mar- 
quis, known to the literary as well as the 
illustrated magazines, is to be found there 
with Irvin S. Cobb, Arthur Somers Roche, 
Barry Benefield, James Oliver Curwood, H. 
Rider Haggard, H. G. Wells, Kathleen 
Norris, Gouverneur Morris, Louis Joseph 
Vance, Frank Norris, and many of the 
others who today have a reputation in the 
magazine and book field. 

Were all these persons intellectually dead 
while writing for the newsprint magazines? 
Did they suddenly discover some alchemy 
that made them alive and candidates for 
the smooth-paper and literary periodicals? 
Of course not. It is probable that, unlike 
Mr. Hergesheimer, they had neither the 
desire nor the money to write for years 
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without acceptance in order that they might 
jump into the big magazine pond without 
wading through the shallows of newsprint 
periodicals. 

With these witnesses I submit the case 
of the devil to the jurors. Curiosity led me 
to hunt out the facts, and their message 
seems clear: the author who writes down 
to the pulp-paper magazines will have dif- 
ficulty in selling to them. On the other 
hand he can, if he has an adventure or de- 
tective story to tell, write it as well as pos- 
sible, sell it to the newsprint magazine for 
which it is suited, and climb to other mar- 
kets when his writing and stories warrant 
it. His sojourn in the devil’s pasture need 
not injure his intellectual life or his self 
esteem. 





True Mystery Markets 


By JoserH LICHTBLAU 


ITH the advent of Real Detective 

Tales into the true story field, the 

true detective story magazines num- 
ber four, all told. The other three which 
consider no fiction whatever are Startling 
Detective Adventures, 529 S. 7th St., Min- 
neapolis, Minn.; True Detective Mysteries, 
1926 Broadway, New York City, and The 
Master Detective, 1926 Broadway, New 
York City. 

In addition, the following detective story 
magazines will always consider well-written, 
authoritative crime and mystery yarns of 
the “true fact” type: 

Complete Detective Novel Magazine, 
381 4th Avenue, New York Cty. 

Illustrated Detective Magazine, 55 5th 
Avenue, New York City. 

Detective Book, 220 E. 42nd St., New 
York City. 

Detective Fiction Weekly, 280 Broad- 
way, New York City. 

Detective Story Magazine, 9 tth Ave- 
nue, New York City. 

Scotland Yard, 100 5th Avenue, New 
York City. 


Thus, as you see, you have a most torrid 
market for any true fact yarn dealing with 
the work of detectives in real life in bring- 
ing baffling murder and crime mysteries to 
a successful conclusion, or for any unsolved 
murder or crime in which detectives in real 
life have played a part. With four out-and- 
out true fact “books” of this type, and with 
six other detective story magazines that con- 
sider true fact and mystery stories, you have 
ten good chances of selling any really inter- 
esting, well-written and true story of crime 
in any locale whatever, from the smallest 
hamlet in these United States to the very 
largest metropolis. 


wat is a true crime and mystery story? 

At first glance, you would think that 
the answer is embodied in the question it- 
self. But in order to understand clearly 
what sort of script you must write, and how 
to put over a story of this type intelligently, 
let me expound an illuminating example: 
In New York City, a couple of years ago, 
one of the biggest thieves in the gambling 
and racket line was killed mysteriously by 
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a person or persons unknown. Mr. Arnold 
Rothstein, if you please, was playing cards 
for tremendous stakes in a prominent mid- 
town hotel with certain of his fellow gam- 
blers, when “he got his.” The instant Mr. 
Rothstein ceased to breathe New York de- 
tectives went haywire trying—or seemingly 
trying—to solve the mystery of who had 
rubbed out “Arnie.” 

For Arnold Rothstein had been one of 
the “Big Boys”—one of the master gam- 
blers and racketeers who dominated the 
“territory” in New York. A millionaire 
several times over, Arnold Rothstein was 
not only a gambler chieftain who controlled 
politicians in high places, but a dope im- 
presario with agents working for him every- 
where, not to mention such side lines as 
liquor, racetrack “fixing,” prize fights, and 
soon. He mingled with the biggest financ- 
iers and society blue bloods on equal terms 
at one stage of his hectic career, and later 
fell so low in his various rackets that 
no decent man would have anything to do 
with him. 

The Rothstein murder remains unsolved 
to this day. You have all probably read of 
the various suspects who were arrested and 
later freed; of how a new District Attorney 
promised to land the guilty man and failed; 
of the “panning” the Police Commissioner 
got for the complete failure of the detec- 
tives to put a finger on the one who 
“knocked off” Arnie; all the lurid details 
of this famous case. Detectives were de- 
moted right and left, and, for a time, New 
York papers were giving frenzied yelps of 
indignation about the complete paralysis of 
the police force in this particular case. 

Have you read The New York Evening 
Graphic in recent weeks? If so, you have 
seen the brilliant series of articles in that 
tabloid by a reporter who styles himself 
“The Night Hawk” and writes about the 
Rothstein murder mystery. This series 
started with the early career of Mr. Roth- 
stein, followed it until the very instant he 
was killed, and then put an exact “finger” 
on the man who shot Arnie — a man by the 
name of “Eddie Mack,” no less. Who Ed- 
die is, I don’t know—and neither, it appears, 
does anyone else, for as far as I know, Mr. 
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Mack hasn’t been led to jail yet. The point 
is this, however: “The Night Hawk” told 
facts so authentic in this series of articles, 
so convincingly true, that no one dares dis- 
pute their authenticity. The Graphic 
claimed that it was necessary to conceal this 
reporter’s true name for the simple reason 
that he might get “rubbed out” by some 
mobster if his identity were known. In 
order to get the facts of his story, “The 
Night Hawk” followed a trail of clues so 
amazing, vague and complicated, that any 
police chief would employ him in a flash as 
his star operative if he knew who he reaily 
was, and if he could be hired as such. tn 
his search for the criminal who murdered 
off Arnie, “The Night Hawk” mingled with 
the most deadly gangsters, went into crimi- 
nal hideaways where his life was in constant 
danger. And the result of his persistent 
search was the most fascinating series of 
fact articles of the crime and mystery type 
that dazzled readers ever followed with 
bated breath, my lads! 

Ordinary detective stories bore me. Yet 
I nearly choked time and again over my 
bacon and tomato sandwiches in my favorite 
beanery, while reading Mr. “Night Hawk's” 
low-down on the famous Rothstein murder 
mystery. Had “Night Hawk” offered his 
series to any true fact story detective maga- 
zine, accompanied by photos or not, the ed- 
itor of such a magazine would have hit the 
blue heavens with a delight. Why? Because 
“Night Hawk” injected such tremendous 
suspense and mystery into his series that 
even a paralyzed cripple in a wheel chair 
would have nearly fallen out of it while 
reading it! 

In practically every city, town and ham- 
let, crime mysteries lurk for the writer with 
sufficient imagination and cleverness to ex- 
ploit them. Sometimes the eagle - eyed 
author can unearth a whole flock of such 
mysteries in a single community, all wait- 
ing to be turned into editorial checks. The 
public goes for these true crime mystery sto- 
ries in a great big way. Therefore the fact 
crime magazines flourish and become in- 
creasingly popular. The fact that these sto- 
ries are true, and accompanied by startling 
photos and illustrations, gives them such 
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vivid color and authenticity that even the 
reader who is bored to tears by any fiction- 
ized detective yarn, will pay his quarter for 
a true crime mystery magazine with eager- 
ness. 

Think of the pay for any acceptable true 
crime mystery yarn. It averages around 2c 
per word, and if you knock out a 5,000 word 
hot shot in, say, a week, what’s the answer ? 
With a market of no less than 10 magazines 
for such stories, and with quite a few other 
periodicals as alternative markets in the 
event of rejection, no scribe who has a flair 
for this type of tale need worry about the 
lousy business depression which is making 
editors so cautious in buying yarns these 
days. For other detective, crime and gang- 
ster magazines besides the ones listed, may 
occasionally “fall” for any authentic and 
well-written true crime story, you know. 

This is the way to go about writing any 
true crime mystery tale: First, of course, 
you must dig up some true crime story, 
either in your own particular locality, or 
elsewhere. If it is an unsolved fact yarn, 
so much the better, for readers will find a 
great deal more kick and suspense in any 
true yarn where the criminal has not been 
nabbed by the police because his identity is 
unknown, than if the culprit has been landed 
in the pen. But if you can’t get such a 
yarn, don’t be dismayed. Even if the guilty 
criminal is known to readers already, 
because of newspaper publicity about that 
particular case, you can write that story so 
that suspense, mystery and thrills will fea- 
ture it even as in any fictionized detective 
yarn of orthodox type. 

But there are several other angles to this 
exploitation of a true crime yarn. First, 
and most important of all, from the stand- 
point of editorial interest in your material, 
are the photos or illustrations for the article. 
Without such photos or illustrations, your 
true crime yarn will not interest editors one- 
half as much, you may be sure. For, while 
the facts may interest the average reader 
somewhat, good, striking photos or illustra- 
tions in addition are sure to captivate him 
a great deal more. Hence, the absolute ne- 
cessity for photos and illustrations, with 
photos winning by a hundred lengths. Illus- 
trations can always be furnished by maga- 
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zine artists, if necessary, but the actual pho- 
tos of prominent suspects in the case, the 
actual photos of the detective or detectives 
assigned to the case, the actual photos of 
localities and scenes, give the story that 
absolute flavor of authenticity so vitally 
necessary to put it over. 

How can you obtain photos? Ah, there’s 
the rub! Take me, for example. I wanted 
to write a true crime yarn. It happened 
that I have a friend employed in the clerical 
department of New York Police Headquar- 
ters. Naively, I said: “How about giving 
me a few photos out of the Rogues’ Gallery, 
Charlie, to illustrate the yarn I’m working 
on?” He laughed and told me to take an- 
other shot in the leg! “Try and get ’em! 
Watcha want me to do—lose my job?” 

So I’m still trying to land photos for my 
crime thriller, but since I’m a_ persistent 
cuss, I’ll get ’°em, come hell or highwater. It 
happens that it’s about the toughest thing in 
the universe to find suitable photos for the 
particular story I have in mind, but the 
average writer can find suitable photos for 
any fact crime story, as a rule, if he follows 
this method. The newspaper “morgues” 
are a gold mine. If you apply to any eff- 
cient newspaper’s librarian or photographer, 
they will usually slip you the photos you 
need for a few dollars per print. Some 
rogues’ galleries are not a difficult to reach 
for photos as is the one in my city, and per- 
haps you can get some good “mugs” in your 
particular locality, too, on application and 
identification as an honest citizen. Then, 
take the feature syndicates all over the coun- 
try, like The Bain News Syndicate in New 
York. For reasonable sums, you are quite 
likely to get practically any photo in which 
you are interested. Or, as a last resort, if 
unable to get your photos in any manner, 
you can take your camera and visit the scene 
of the crime, snapping some background 
shots. 

Now, let us presume that you have your 
photos. How about the story itself? Sus- 
pense is the keynote, always! Without sus- 
pense, your story fails dismally. Any true 
crime yarn must be as suspensive, myste- 
rious and thrilling as a fiction story, and if 
you keep that in mind, you’re starting off 

(Continued on page 52) 



















































Literary Short Circuits 


By Jack WoopForD 


S IS very well known, there are many 
writers, writing for magazines that 
pay miserably, who apparently write 

just as well as other 


character work in them, and were worked 
out sedulously by an author with an obvi- 
ously competent style. Yet we felt quite 
definitely that something 
was wrong somewhere. 





writers who appear in 
well paying publications. 
In some instances the 


reason for this is that LISTEN well to Jack Woodford’s 


editors unquestionably story. He has 


prefer Big Names 
and fight shy of new 
names whenever they 


azines until they no Mercury to the 


longer have the ability to Papers of David C. ; 
Out of this mass of experience 


Mr. Woodford writes what, in his 
opinion, is “the determining factor 
that keeps ‘almost writers’ from 
becoming successful.” 


develop originality and 
individuality. 

Still another reason is 
that many writers cannot 
afford to experiment 
with stories aimed at the 
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road from little hack to big hack 
and knows thoroughly the problems 
professional writers must face. 

; Over a thousand articles and 
an Another reason 1S _ short stories from the Woodfordian 
that underpaid writers pen have been published in all man- 
continually “slant” their ner and type of magazines ranging 
work toward cheap mag- from Cosmofolitan and American 
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Perhaps we did not have 
even a hazy notion of 
what, precisely, was 
wrong. I think 
that I can approximate 
this subjective situation 
in objective terms. 
Suppose, ina story, you 
read that a character re- 
moved an electric light 
bulb from its socket and 
screwed in, instead, a 
piece of metal that 
touched both the bottom 
and side of the socket. 
Suppose this piece of 
metal were allowed to re- 
main in the socket with 
no other result than a 


traveled the long 


Sunday School 
Cook, Jr. 





better paying mediums, 
being forced to devote 
their full “qui vive” time to writing ma- 
terial that must be sold. 

There are other reasons, such as lack of 
any “knack” for writing at all; laziness, and 
just plain lost, strayed or stolen “literary 
guts”. 

When a little hack becomes a Big Name 
hack and begins to earn as much as an art- 
ful lawyer or a doctor who has substituted 
personality for conscientious work, all the 
little hacks declare that it is plain luck, or 
drag; while the “arrived” hack sets it down, 
if he is something of a Rotarian, to per- 
severance and hard work; or, if he is an 
egotist, to genius. But I think it is seldom 
any of these. It is due to a variety of other 
things, I think, only one of which I will 
have space to dwell upon here. 

All of us have come across stories many 
times which were well plotted, had excellent 
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temporary sputtering, 
while the rest of the 
lights in the house continued to burn as 
before. 

Few of us, I presume, know anything 
about the intricacies of electrical engineer- 
ing. But most of us know, even if we do 
not know why it is so, that if a lighted elec- 
tric light bulb were removed from its socket, 
and a piece of metal inserted in its stead, 
all the rest of the lights in the house would 
go out. Some of us may even know that if 
the electric fuse in the basement were not 
of the correct number of ohms resistance, 
and did not “blow,” the electric wiring 
would become heated and cause a fire. 

Some of us may know that this state of 
affairs derives out of such esoteric matters 
as that it takes one ampere of electrical 
energy to force one volt of electrical power 
through one ohm of electrical resistance (if 
I do not err in the formula). 
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N THE illustration concerned with an 
electric light you will note, though the 
conception is crude and sharply defined, the 
reader’s knowledge that something is wrong 
with the picture would likely be intuitive, 
rather than specific and definite. But, 
though the reader’s knowledge as to what is 
wrong is not definite, he takes from the 
story a feeling of being utterly unconvinced 
when electric lights fail to go out after the 
circuit has been “shorted”. He takes this 
impression from the story even though he 
doesn’t know what a “short circuit” is. 

The only difference between the analogy 
I have already drawn, and the more sub- 
jective situation I shall later limn, is that, 
in the electric socket error, the reader’s feel- 
ing of something wrong is due to objective 
observation from the fact that he is pre- 
sumed to have at one time or another seen 
sockets “monkeyed” with. In short, he has 
a definite reason for feeling unconvinced 
from the story, when the remaining lights 
do not go out after the socket has been 
shorted. 

With other stories he has the same feel- 
ing as of being unconvinced, but does not 
know to which specific incident in the story 
it must be attributed. 

As Puritanism recedes in American life, 
and people come more realistically to face 
the facts of sex, it becomes increasingly ob- 
vious to the average man that sex plays a 
leading role in our lives, either directly or 
indirectly. To the writer a thorough knowl- 
edge of sex matters is as necessary as is a 
thorough knowledge of electrical formulas 
to the electrician. 

As D. H. Lawrence says, “Half the great 
poems, pictures, music, stories of the whole 
world are great by virtue of the heauty of 
their sex appeal. Titian or Renoir, the 
Song of Solomon or Jane Eyre, Mozart or 
Annie Laurie—the loveliness is all inter- 
woven with sex appeal, sex stimulus, call 
it what you will. Even Michael Angelo, 
who rather hated sex, can’t help filling the 
“Cornucopia with phallic acorns.” 

The better writers have this understand- 
ing of fundamental sex formulas, both from 
practical observation and from thorough 
study. Of course, I do not mean sex as it is 
reflected in its neurotic, pathological and 
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highly accentuated forms in sex stories and 
sex novels. From the commercial stand- 
point I believe it is proper to write what- 
ever one wishes, and proper for a reader 
to read whatever he wishes, without worry- 
ing about idiots going astray as the result. 
As Milton points out in his “Areopagitica,” 
the most crushing indictment of prudery in 
letters ever written: “Banish all objects of 
lust, shut up all youth into the severest dis- 
cipline that can be exercis’d in any hermit- 
age, ye cannot make them chaste that came 
not thither so.” 


Anyone who has been reading the popular 
magazines for the past twenty years knows 
that the more successful ones have become 
increasingly sex conscious; in the future 
they will undoubtedly become more so, until 
there is a return to the clean frankness in 
such matters which existed in the world of 
letters before the smelly mist of prudery 
rose up to befoul everything. 


With a great many writers, even hack 
writers, a working knowledge of sex life 
and its behaviorist patterns, as worked out 
in stories not frankly sex stories, is inher- 
ent. With a great many others, however, 
particularly in the United States, with its 
lamentably still lingering traces of ridicu- 
lous Puritan culture, such matters are not 
instinctive and are subconsciously held in 
by the writer. 

These latter writers go on writing for 
cheap mediums because they constantly put 
characters in situations whose outcome 
would reflect itself through the electricity 
of sex in sublimated forms, without ever 
realizing the appalling naiveté which lies be- 
tween their lines, out of which editors and 
readers get impressions of complete uncon- 
vincingness without, often, at all knowing 
why. 

If you wince at the word sex, if you shy 
back from the study of it; if your mind 
is a cincture of resistance to it, you might 
as well give up writing. You are in the 
same position as a man who wants to be- 
come an electrician and wire houses, but 
who is afraid electricity might shock him. 

Sex can be expressed in behavioristic pat- 
terns either directly or indirectly; either in 
an obvious way or in a sublimated way, 
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Since we will not deal, because there is 
not space enough, with stories and novels 
that are frankly “sexy” in the narrow con- 
notations of the word, we will consider sex 
psychology in its sublimated forms. 

I will outline another situation, this time 
more or less subjective, comparable to the 
objective situation of the “shorted” elec- 
trical socket. 

Suppose you read in a story of a male 
character who, for one reason or another 
has led a wholly negative sex life. Sud- 
denly the character falls in love. In the 
average story of this type, the character 
takes on enormous new energies, mentally 
and physically. This is good sex psychol- 
ogy, for he is “sublimating” his, as yet un- 
satisfied sex urge which has thus been ren- 
dered acute. (Of course the average hack 
writer represents this sublimated urge at 
about ten times its usual potentiality.) He 
marries the girl; the sex urge is no longer 
sublimated. Then what happens? Just 
nothing? ..... as in the case of the 
“shorted” electric light socket which the 
ham writer failed to develop logically? Does 
the male character’s phrenetic sublimated 
energy continue after marriage? If so, why 
does it—considering its cause? And if not, 
why does it not? What are the shadings 
and gradations to look for if your story is 
one of those carried beyond the point of 
marriage—a point beyond which few Polly- 
anna writers ever dare to carry their stories 
for fear of colliding with reality. 


If it is a successful “positive” marriage, 
or an unsuccessful “negative” marriage, 
what character mutations are there to ex- 
press in terms of sex electrics, sublimated 
or suppressed ? 


Of course, this is a bald parallel, but 
there are thousands of minor gradations of 
just such a situation. The low grade hack 
writer does not let the character lights waver 
for a second despite the paramount im- 
portance of the sex equation involved which 
would be absolutely certain to show in some 
way in life. 


THE WRITER of talent, or definite com- 
mercial knack, allows for some sort of 
character change; either consciously or 
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subconsciously, either intentionally or in- 
tuitively. That, you see, is why Soandso, 
who apparently cannot write any better than 
you do, can sell on slick paper and you 
can’t... 

See, for instance, how perfectly Willa 
Cather handles this very situation in her 
book, “The Professor's House” (Knopf) 
although, because she is not a genius, and 
only an unusually good writer, she has the 
appalling bad taste to step into the story as 
auctorial expositor, with a ruler in her hand, 
tap the blackboard, take the reader’s atten- 
tion away from the story, and remark, sen- 
tentiously : 

“. . . the complexion of a man’s life 
is largely determined by how well or 
ill his original self and his nature as 
modified by sex rub on together.” 


(“The Professor's House” is not, by the 
way, a “sex” novel, in the usual under- 
standing of the word as touches contempo- 
rary writing.) 

In the low grade hack writer’s story there 
are no modifications, no shadings, no grada- 
tions, even in those situations which in life 
would occasion a sharp change or shori cir- 
cuits. 

And how, I suppose some of you will 
ask, are you to learn about such things re- 
liably if you happen to be prissy and pious 
and afraid of life; inclined to accept the 
conventions under which millions of Ameri- 
cans live? The answer is, of course, from 
books. 

There are thousands of books, in English, 
from which you should be able to gain a 
working knowledge of such matters that 
would reflect itself in greater salability of 
your work. But it would take a great many 
years to read all of them. There is one set, 
however, which, with remarkable thorough- 
ness, collates almost all of the material in 
the world on the subject. Even to study 
this set of books would take a long time— 
if you were to study them in the ridiculous 
way pedants teach hapless students to study 
things. That is, if you were to take notes, 
subject yourself to periodical examinations, 
and all that rot of the academicians. 

On the other hand, if you can buy or 
borrow from a library this set, a single read- 
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ing of it will establish in your mind an in- 
tuitive knowledge of the more vital formulas 
of sex psychology. Even though you do 
not think so, and though you are not con- 
scious of having learned from the extensive 
work, what you have read will claw its way 
into your work and reflect itself in greater 
convincingness and verisimilitude. 

I refer, of course, to Mr. Havelock Ellis’ 
monumental work, “Studies in the Psychol- 
ogy of Sex.” (My set came from F. A. 
Davis & Co. I don’t think much of the set 
as to format, but it is cheap and service- 
able. ) 

Mr. Ellis may say things with which you 
will violently disagree, if you have the ef- 
frontery to disagree with a scholar of Mr. 
Ellis’ standing. For instance, if you are 
incurably romantic and have been so accus- 
tomed to wearing sentimental pink glasses 
that you cannot see without them, you will 
in all likelihood gag when Mr. Ellis says, in 
his volume on “Erotic Symbolism’’: 

“The most faithful lover does not 
love the same woman in the same way 
for two days in succession.” 

George Jean Nathan arrives at the same 
conclusion from a different angle,, in his 
“The World In Falseface”’, when he says: 

“Love is never absolute, entire. In 
it, though it be as deep as the deepest 
sea, there is always elbow-room for a 
bit of a glance at some other man or 
wornan.” 


EVER could such truths go into a love 
story intended for a cheap love story 
magazine, or seldom for a slick paper pop- 
ular magazine; but nevertheless, the very 
fact that you gain a better understanding of 
sex matters will show in a new convincing- 
ness even in your cheaper work and lead 
toward better work in the future. You will 
note, for instance, that both Mr. Ellis’ and 
Mr. Nathan’s statements inject a degree of 
suspense into the threadbare love situation ; 
a degree of suspense that every one, intui- 
tively, recognizes in life—without it, what 
the average person thinks of as “love” would 
be an intolerable bore. 
In his volume “Analysis of the Sexual 
Impulse”, Mr. Ellis says: 
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“The strong man is more apt to be 
tender than cruel, or at all events knows 
how to restrain within bounds any im- 
pulse to cruelty; the most extreme and 
elaborate forms of sadism (putting 
aside such as are associated with a con- 
siderable degree of imbecility) are 
more apt to be allied with a somewhat 
feminine organization.” 

When you discover, through Ellis, how 
sadism and masochism exert themselves sel- 
dom in the messy things you read about in 
the newspapers, and very often in extremely 
tenuous ways not recognized as sadism and 
masochism by the average beholder, or even 
by the person so afflicted, your cheapest 
work will take on new health and life and 
color. 

Certainly you cannot touch upon sadism 
or masochism, even by inference, in a story 
intended for a popular magazine; but the 
fact that you understand your character’s 
movements yourself, even if you do not 
diagnose them for the reader, will make 
itself felt between the lines of your story, 
even if the average editor and reader does 
not have the faintest idea why your work 
seems more convincing than formerly. As 
Mr. Ellis points out elsewhere in his works: 

“We can neither attain a sane view 
of life nor a sane social legislation of 
life unless we possess a just and ac- 
curate knowledge of the fundamental 
instincts upon which life is built.” 

One of the reasons for the Bible’s per- 
sistent life despite its centuries of existence 
is that it contains the finest stories ever 
written; and, while it goes much further in 
its sex frankness than a modern novel, it 
does not offend even prudes because such 
perfect understanding underlies most of its 
stories. See, for instance, the succinctly 
written story with which the First Book of 
The Kings begins. I once counted nearly a 
hundred separate sex stories in the Bible, 
and for years I have been using them in 
modern dress as plots for sex stories sold 
to every sex magazine printed in the English 
language in the world. 

Homer could never have sung his im- 
mortal works but for his perfect under- 
standing of the sex equation; one sees the 
(Continued on page 54) 












































What Makes a Song Hit? 


By Doron K. ANTRIM 


Editor of The Metronome 


with Lew Handman, writer of such 

songs as East Is West, Melancholy, etc. 
“The song business,” he said, “whether 
writing songs or publishing them, is full of 
thrills. With every song, hope rises like a 
highly speculative stock in a bull market. 
And it is one of the few occupations I know 
wherein you may be down but never out. 
That is as long as you feel there is another 
song up the old sleeve, and there always is. 
Out of apparently nothing today you may 
fashion the thing that will be on peoples’ 
lips tomorrow. It may be the hit that you 
hope for and then again it may not. Any- 
way, it is your own child and therefore dif- 
ferent. And if it is a hit it will treat you 
right royally.” 

Which just about sums up the philosophy 
of the song writer. He may strike a piece 
of pay dirt with the first prod of his pick, 
or he may have to dig. But no one has a 
monopoly in this field. It is open to all, 
and there are few endeavors in which the 
newcomer has a greater opportunity. In 
fact, the old timer may have worked out his 
vein and still be digging for something that 
is not there. More than one of them are in 
this predicament today. Whereas the new- 
comer at least has the advantage of a fresh 
outlook. Song history is full of such in- 
stances as this: A manuscript from an 
unknown makes the round of the publish- 
ers. No one seems to want it. Finally 
some one sees possibilities in it and takes 
achance. The song makes a hit. This pro- 
cedure is so commonplace as to be legend in 
Tin Pan Alley. 

The goal of every song writer is, of 
course, that ultimate achievement —a hit. 
What is the magic formula? I have talked 
with many successful song writers about 
this and studied some of the world’s out- 
standing hits, and have reached the conclu- 


| RECALL a conversation I once had 


sion that, in the main, there are three chief 
ingredients to the formula — inspiration, 
exploitation and timeliness. 

To some the word inspiration connotes a 
condition to which only the great may aspire. 
But anyone who feels is capable of inspira- 
tion, and, as has often been said, inspiration 
is very largely compounded of perspiration. 
I believe that the greatest songs are inva- 
riably the product of inspiration. The 
writer feels a sentiment deeply. It is some- 
thing that must be written whether the world 
goes on or not. Now a song may be the 
result of a real inspiration and not be a hit. 
Nevertheless, I believe it must first be felt. 

I was once talking about this to Walter 
Donaldson, writer of Little White Lies, 
Romance, Lazy Louisiana Moon, After a 
Million Dreams, etc. “If I have to fuss 
around with an idea,” he said, “I never get 
much of anywhere. But if an idea hits me 
with a bang, I know I am on my way.” 

I have had any number of song writers 
tell me the same thing. Walter Donaldson, 
by the way, gets most of his ideas playing 
golf. Ideas may come at any time and any- 
where. The important point is to grab them 
when they do. The song writer has been 
repeatedly admonished to “first get an idea.” 
This old bromide should be put in reverse 
because we do not get an idea; an idea gets 
us. It makes all the difference whether we 
blow cold or hot. If an idea attracts you, 
play it for all it is worth, and don’t let any- 
one discourage you, for the majority of our 
hit songs are struck off while the iron is hot. 

Obviously, if we have a genuine feeling 
for something and put it in a song, it is 
more likely that other people will come to 
share that same feeling. And the greater 
number of people to whom the song strikes 
home, the greater appeal the song will have 
—ergo a hit. 
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As an instance, we have all experienced 
a longing for the home of our childhood. 
That longing has found expression in thou- 
sands of songs: I Want To Go Back, Mam- 
my, and Down In-genre. This type of song 
will never die out because it awakens a pow- 
erful and universal sentiment. The two 
most successful songs ever written express- 
ing this sentiment are Home Sweet Home 
and Old Folks at Home. The authors of 
both songs wrote direct from the heart. On 
one occasion when Foster moved to New 
York to be near his publishers, homesick- 
ness laid hold of him. When he could stand 
it no longer he hurriedly packed up a few 
belongings and took the first train out, ar- 
riving home in the middle of the night. 
Shortly thereafter he wrote Old Folks at 
Home. Foster felt his songs deeply, tears 
frequently falling when he was penning 
them. But he also took infinite pains. 

In one of his note books, still extant, we 
find how Foster labored over the words of 
Old Folks at Home. The first draft bears 
this opening line: “Way down upon the old 
plantation.” While the rhythm of this line 
is good, yet Foster wanted to be a bit more 
specific. He wanted to specify a river 
which seemed to symbolize his idea. Thus 
we find the next line written: “Way down 
upon the Pedee river.” The word “Pedee” 
was underscored heavily, indicating that it 
was unsatisfactory. Foster looked every- 
where for a euphonious word of two sylla- 
bles of a southern river. He got it one 
afternoon out of an atlas in his brother’s 
office. And then he made the Swanee river 
famous the world over. 

Study the words and melody to Old Folks 
at Home. You could not find a better ex- 
ample. Notice the strong, simple words, 
mostly of but one or two syllables. There 
is a heart throb in every line. Observe par- 
ticularly how the melody fits the words as 
though they grew together; which they did. 

When Foster wrote “All the world am 
sad and dreary,” he wanted to express in 
the melody the all-inclusiveness of his long- 
ing, so he wrote the first three words on as- 
cending notes. Nothing could be more ef- 
fective. Then he wished to convey the 
effect of a deep sigh when he says “Oh, 
darkies’” — on three descending notes fol- 
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3rd Annual Song Contest 


Now Open 
Songs or poems, any subject eligible. 
Publication contract — cash advance, 


royalty winning songs. 


Address manuscripts to 
Contest Editor, 


National Composers’ Ass’n 
827-W Kimball Hail Chicago 


SONG POEM WRITERS 


SEND SONG POEMS 50-50 PLAN 
“We work with you, not for you” 


INDIANA SONG BUREAU 
(BROOKSIDE) SALEM, INDIANA 














Writers: Songs, Poems, or Melodies 


A well-known, popular writer of ‘ “Rose Colored Glagses,” 
“Highways,” “Jealous,” ‘“‘Bungalow of Dreams,”” and many 
others will collaborate on a 


50-50 ROYALTY BASIS 
A legitimate professional writer in active business offer- 
ing the unknown writer a real opportunity. Address 
TOMMIE MALIE, W.D. 4215 North Ave., Chicago, tm. 








YOUR SONG 


May have a Chance in Hoilywood 
We handle and publish theme songs and concert material 
and are in constant touch with the movie market. Infor- 
mation furnished on request; please include postage with all 
inquiries, poems, or songs submitted. 


SAUNDERS PUBLICATIONS 
5617 Hollywood Bivd., Hollywood, Cal. 


$ $ SONG WRITING §$ $ 
Big Royalties 


paid by Music Publishers and Talking Picture Producers. Free booklet 

describes most complete song service ever offered. Hit writers wiil revise, 
arrange, compose music to your lyrics or lyrics to your music, secure 
U. 8. Copyright, broadcast Ba song over the radio. Our Sales Depart- 
ment submits to Music blishers and Holywood Picture Studios. 
WRITE TODAY. UNIVERSAL SONG Le igh a a Meyer Bidg., 
Western Ave. and Sierra Vista, Hollywood, 


SONG POEM or MELODY WRITERS! 


Cne of America’s popular song writers with an amazing 
record of achievements offers you a bona-fide proposition. 
Three of his songs alone sold over 400,000 phonograph rec- 
ords. Seeing is believing. Be convinced now. 


Ray Hibbeler, D103, 2104 N. Keystone Ave., Chicago, Ill. 























LON HEALY’S 
Wonderful New Waltz Song 


“NEVADA MOON” 


Copies 35c; Orchestrations 60c. 


W. A. QUINCKE & CO. 








430 S. Broadway, Los Angeles, California 
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lowed by a pause. These devices of wed- 
ding words to music are so simple that they 
escape many people. But their effective- 
ness has been proven through the years. 
And the beauty of such a song is that it 
never grows old. It further strengthens 
my contention that the song writer should 
not strain too obviously for ideas but let 
them come from his own experience and 
play them to the limit when they do arrive. 
Inspiration and perspiration—it is a com- 
bination hard to beat. 


ROBABLY of equal importance to in- 
spiration in a song is exploitation. [| 
have heard many writers say it is just about 
a 50-50 break between the two. Particu- 
larly in this day and age, proper exploita- 
tion is necessary. Now, it is primarily the 
business of a publisher to exploit a song 
and yet the writer can, and frequently does, 
have a hand in it. 

As editor of the Metronome, I receive 
many letters from song writers asking 
whether it would be desirable for them to 
publish their own songs. I answer that 
usually a publisher has access to a wider 
avenue of exploitation than does the song 
writer, and as a general rule it is advisable 
to seek a publisher. On the other hand, if 
you fail to find a publisher and can get some 
prominent radio artist, such as Rudy Vallee, 
to sing the song, I would not hesitate a min- 
ute to publish it. As soon as the song be- 
gins to hit, the publishers will seek you out 
instead of you seeking thera. This has been 
a frequent occurrence in songdom. If you 
know you have a song hit, don’t worry if 
you can’t find a publisher. The song busi- 
ness has been built up on faith and willing- 
ness to take a chance. Keep plugging your 
song in every way you know. (See May 
WriITEr’s DIcEsT.) 

Furthermore, exploitation has rescued 
many a song from oblivion. I am thinking 
particularly of the Stein Song. The Radio 
Music Company were interested in seeing 
just what- national radio exploitation would 
do for a comparatively unknown song which 
had been on the shelves of Carl Fischer, 
Inc., one of their subsidiaries, for a number 
of years. They chose the Stein Song and 
selected Rudy Vallee to sing it. You know 
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the result. This song, which had known 
only a local reputation, soon jumped to 
country-wide popularity. 

When Charles Wakefield Cadman com- 
posed the song At Dawning, he had consid- 
erable difficulty in finding a buyer. Finally 
a publisher took it off his hands, probably 
to get rid of him, and paid him, I think it 
was $25. The song at first justified the 
publisher’s opinion of it and languished on 
the shelves for three years. Then John Mc- 
Cormack sang it and made a Victor record 
of it. Almost overnight it began to move. 
After the song jumped into the hit class, 
Oliver Ditson Company, although it be- 
longed to them outright, put Cadman on a 
royalty basis, and he has been collecting 
ever since. 

Apropos of the Stein Song. This song not 
only put itself on the map but also the Uni- 
versity of Maine, and therein lies a thought 
for every song writer, namely: the song as 
a medium of publicity. Write a song about 
your state, county or city and get the Cham- 
ber of Commerce to sponsor it. Write a 
campaign song for the coining presidential 
election. Tie up your song with some in- 
dustry. These are just a few hints as to 
the possibilities of co-operation—of getting 
your song taken up and plugged. 

Even though your song finds a publisher, 
you can still be of no little help in seeking 
ways to exploit it. And if your song doesn’t 
find a publisher at first, start plugging it 
yourself. 


TIMELINESS, the third ingredient to the 

formula, may also be qualified as Psy- 
chological Moment. The P. M. is not of 
prime importance with every song, but with 
a certain type of popular song it is a big 
factor. As an example, take the song /t 
Ain’t Gonna Rain No More. Wendell Hall 
once told me that this melody was not orig- 
inated by him. It dates back some 130 
years ago to the old South where he was 
born. The darkies used to intone this mel- 
ody as they do all their songs, with whole- 
souled abandon and freedom, and Wendell 
remembered the song from his early youth. 
(If you know of any good old tunes lying 
around, just do what Wendell did.) He 
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wrote lyrics to the old tune, refurbished it 
and began singing it around. It seemed to 
hit people right where they lived. He fea- 
tured it for a year and a half over the radio 
and letters began to pour in. He recorded 
it for practically all the record companies. 
Then the thought began to dawn on him 
that he had a hit song and had better get it 
copyrighted, since he published it himself. 
So he sold it to Forster of Chicago. The 
subsequent history of the song is well 
known. 


There are some writers who make a spe- 
cialty of gathering scare head news into the 
song just as the newspaper features it on 
the front page. Some of them center on 
tragedies. One of the most successful of 
these is Carson Robison who has built up a 
large clientele among the rural population 
of the country. He writes his own words 
and music, and sings them into records 
which are sold in quantities to farmers. 


Carson Robison has developed his own 
type of song, a many versed affair, usually 
treating of a tragic subject, and his own 
market. When he first began developing 
this type of song some of the wise acres in 
Tin Pan Alley laughed at him. The laugh 
is now on the other cheek. In fact, ther 
seems to be somewhat of a craze at the 
present time for the “Hill Billy” song. 

A song’s timeliness is quite often gauged 
by the writer’s ability to sense when the 
public is ripe for it. A successful song 
always carries in its train a host of imita- 
tions. But the song which sets the pace is 
always the big hit. Therefore, it is not 
always good policy to try and copy the hit 
songs. It is better to follow the trend of 
the times, to strike out on new ground. 
Years ago there were fewer songs, but the 
hits ran over the million mark. Today there 
are more songs written, but fewer big hits. 
The field is more diversified. 


Types of songs change, but fundamental 
sentiments of mankind never change. 
There is always room for the song which is 
sincerely felt and which strikes home to 
everybody. In fact, it would be almost im- 
possible to keep such a song down. 
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ONGWRITERS! Eddie Boyden’s “Thought to 

* Finish” services cover the en- 
tire field, for either lyrics or complete songs. 
Opportunity details for stamp. 


STUDIOS 
731 E. 23d 
Street 
Indianapolis, 
Ind. 











WRITERS — VERSE OR MUSIC 


Brilliant Opportunity 
I have been associated with the big publishing com- 
panies all my life and I will help you get your song 
before audiences and into music stores with beautiful 
title pages and fine orchestrations. Write 


BURRELL VAN BUREN 
2434 McClurg Bldg. 


DO YOU WRITE SONGS 


Words or Music? 
Send your manuscript copies to us. We make neat 
copies, like print. We also correct, revise and coni- 
plete your compositions. Also composing, harmonizing. 
Low prices. Established since 1880. 
306 South Wabash Ave. 


National Music Studios, dept. b, | chicago, i. 


CHICAGO 














LEGITIMATE ROYALTY PUBLICATION. Small 
setting fee. English and Canadian publisher’s catalog 
compiler invites good lyrics. FREE publication on 
royalty agreement guaranteed available lyrics. Suc- 
cessful publications agreement and writers appreciation 
read by Writer’s Digest. International reply coupon 
MUST be enclosed. Note change of address: James D. 
Cocuitt, 14 Boston St., Holyhead, N. W., Gt. Britain. 


e SONGWRITERS! 


Submit your Songs for free examination and advice. 
Free booklet, ‘‘How to Turn Songs Into Gold,’’ by 
America’s well-known composer. Write for it now. 


STAN TUCKER, New Yore erry “° * 


SONGWRITERS—Poem revised, melody com- 
posed, $3.00. Send for rate on piano-part. My 
work is guaranteed first-class. I submit songs, 
personally, to publishers—with view to pub- 
lishing. Can give you any music service. 

ORPHA PHILLIPS 
517 E. 11th Street, 














New York City 








GIVE YOUR SONG A CHANCE 


Every song handled by us is personally submitted and 
a hearing secured from Jeading publishers. Write for 
full information. 
HILL & WILKINSON 
Western Office Song Agents Eastern Office 


2544 N. Frederick Ave. 434 Willoughby Ave. 
Milwaukee, Wis. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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el SONG WRITE: 


RADIO ond RECORD Don’t fail to read ‘‘Song Requirements 
J of Talking Pictures, Radio and Records” 
an explanatory, instructive book SENT 
FREE on request. New writers mail 
song-poems for free examination. We re- 
vise, compose and arrange music, and se- 
cure copyrights, guaranteeing approval. 


Newcomer Associates, W.D. 1674 Broadway, New York 
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WrRiITER’s DIGEST 


THE WRITER’S MARKET 


All material printed in this department is received by WRITER'S DIGEST direct from 





the publisher or editor of the publication. 


It is up-to-date and accurate information 


regarding the needs of various publications and fublishing houses. Announcements of 
prize contests in any way involving the literary profession a!so will be found in this column. 





All market notices about which WriterR’s Dicest unqualifiedly recommends 
its readers wili have an asterisk after the name. Thus, as an example, All- 
Stery will be printed All Story.* All market notices that we have investigated 
to the best of our ability and have found reliabie will be printed The Retail 
Grocers Advocate.** All market notices about which Waiter’s Dicest has no 
other information besides that appearing in print, will appear simply in italics, 


as Wisconsin Agriculturist. 


Prize Contests 
Nomad, 150 Lafayette St., New York, pays $200 
each month in 33 prizes for interesting photo- 
graphs, chiefly of sports, society or resort interest. 





$2000 is being offered by Photoplay for the 
best story portraying the best story idea of “Beauty 
and the Boss.” $2000 will also be paid for all 
other short picture stories accepted. Stories must 
be typewritten on one side of paper and must con- 
tain between 1000 and 5000 words. Address Photo- 
play Magazine, Warner Bros., Story Contest, 222 
W. 57th St., New York. July 15th is the closing 
date. 





Field and Stream is offering four prizes amount- 
ing to $200 in merchandise for the best stories 
on your “Narrowest Escape from Death.” Stories 
should not exceed 2000 words. Address Contest 
Editor, Field and Stream, 578 Madison Ave., New 
York. Your contribution has to July Ist to reach 
them. 





$50 is paid for the best reader’s editorial chosen 
for publication by Amazing Stories Quarterly, 381 
Fourth Ave., New York. 





General, Literary and Fiction 


The American Hebrew,** 71 W. 47th St., New 
York. Isaac Landman, Editor. Issued weekly; 
lic a copy; $5.00 a year. Cultural magazine. 
“We especially desire dramatic and humorous 
short stories (750 to 1000 words) of Jewish life 
and character in contact with American rather 
than European environment. Few stories with 
foreign settings are accepted. Dialect sketches of 
the older Ghetto generation (in which the charac- 
ter who says ‘Vell?’ is identified as Jewish) are 
not desired. Gripping problems that portray the 
problems of American Jews are sought. Comedy 
is wanted; not horseplay or phonetic jargon, but 
titillating types that ring true and situations that 
will make the morose shake their sides. We offer 
a good market for writers who realize that the 
American Jew speaks English as well (or as 
poorly) as his fellow-citizens, even though his 
problems are at times emotionally gripping and 
peculiar to himself; writers aware that all Amer- 
icans of the Jewish faith are not newcomers— 
that five Jews were in the crew of Columbus, 





and that the first white European to set foot on 
New World soil was a Jew. Articles dealing 
with Jewish personalities or interests in the in- 
dustrial, scientific, or art world, here or abroad, 
are desired, and, where possible, should be accom- 
panied by photographs or suggestions for illustra- 
tion. Poetry is seldom bought. Sprightly and 
clever comment appearing in our Pandora column 
finds a wide audience, but is not paid for. We 
report within two weeks, and pay one-half cent a 
word on the 15th of month following publication.” 





The American-Scandinavian Review,** 25 W. 
45th St., New York. Hanna Astrup Larsen, Edi- 
tor. Issued monthly; 35c a copy; $3.00 a year. 
“We are interested in articles on the Scandinavian 
countries, written in English and from the Amer- 
ican point of view to interest Americans, not 
over 3500 words. Also use short stories. Pic- 
tures of Scandinavian scenes are desired; poems 
are used also. We report in two weeks, and 
pay on publication.” 





Aszsia,* 468 Fourth Ave., New York. Marie* 
Neff and Gertrude Emerson, Editors. Issued 
monthly; 35c a copy; $4.00 a year. Specializes 
in the Oriental field, including Africa, Russia, 
South Seas, etc. “Articles of first-hand experi- 
ence or based on first-hand study, including ex- 
ploration, religion, economics, politics, or personal 
narratives of unusual quality, are all within the 
special fields of Asia. Length is from 1000 to 
6000 words. Good photographic illustrations 
should accompany manuscripts. No fiction require- 
ments. Also use pictorials of paintings, etchings, 
sculpture, etc., related to the East. We report 
within two to three weeks, and pay according to 
value of material, before publication.” 





The New Broadway Breviiies,** 15 Moore St., New 
York. Stephen G. Clow, Editor. Issued monthly; 
35c a copy; $3.00 a year. Super-sophisticated 
Broadway news and gossip, and general features 
and pictures. “For the outlander writer, our 
peculiar and specialized brand of ‘smart’ locally- 
keyed stuff is almost inaccessibly patterned. There’s 
not an out-of-town cough in a carload of it. How- 
ever, we are always glad to see stuff, especially 
semi-blue verse and brief character studies with 
an alcoholic content. We suggest that intending 
coutributors write in for a copy, which will be 
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sent gratis with enthusiasm. .We pay about one 
cent a word when anything comes along that fits. 
But, frankly, we get so much stuff donated that 
there is seldom any occasion to pay for material 
accepted.” 


The Commonweal,** Suite 4622, Grand Central 
Terminal, New York. Michael Williams, Editor. 
Issued weekly; 10c a copy; $5.00 a year. A 
weekly review of literature, the arts and public 
affairs. “We are interested in discussions of the 
above by competent commentators, 1000 to 3000 
words in length. Also short descriptive and nar- 
rative sketches, underivative in tone and skillfully 
written. We report within two weeks, and pay 
about two cents a word on publication.” 








The Literary Digest,* 354 Fourth Ave, New 
York. Dr. William S. Woods, Editor. Issued 
weekly; 10c a copy; $4.00 a year. Review of 
current opinion. We use no original material.” 





Morada, les colettes; cagnes s/mer, A. M. 
France. Donal McKenzie, Editor. Issued quar- 
terly; 50c a copy; $2.00 a year. An advance- 
guard review printing literary material in three 
languages (German, Frenck and English). “We 
publish experimental and proletarian poetry, arti- 
cles on literature, cinema, music, art criticism— 
up to ten pages, reproductions of work by modern 
painters, and translations from Spanish, Italian, 
Russian, Chezk. Manuscripts are returned if ac- 
companied by stamps or international postal cou- 
pons. Morada will continue to be a ‘little maga- 


,” 


zine’. 





The New Experiment, Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, England. G. F. Noxon, Editor. Issued 
quarterly; 50c a copy; $2.00 a year. No pay- 
ment. “This is a magazine for literary experi- 
ment. We welcome contributions from all really 
and intelligently modern writers, but it is only 
just to say that we have only very rarely printed 
unsolicited work, and that our pages can be of 
little interest to the average magazine writer. 
We have a very definite policy which necessarily 
limits our field of acceptance. Modern artistic 
photos are considered, and modern poetry always 
receives the closest consideration.” 





New Masses,** 112 E. 19th St. New York. 
Michael Gold, Editor. Issued monthly; 15c a 
copy; $1.50 a year. Radical literary-art magazine. 
“We need stories, poems, articles, reviews, etc., 
on workers’ life, the cockeyed-world we live in; 
anything infused with a definite radical social 
viewpoint. Also the literary racket, critical once- 
overs, labor reporting, good journalism, personal 
experiences in trying to keep bones and hide to- 
gether. We report promptly. As this is a co- 
operative magazine of artists and writers, no 
payment is made for published material.” 





Overland Monthly and Out West Magazine, 
1024 Phelan Bldg., San Francisco, Calif. Arthur 
H. Chamberlain, Editor-in-chief. Issued monthly ; 
25c a copy; $2.50 a year. Literary and general 
information. “We want articles of general infor- 
mation—problems of the day, such as economic, 
industrial, progress in science, the arts, internal 
relations, etc. We can use only a limited amount 
of material and only articles of high quality, 
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HARD 
TIMES? 


Let us show you how you can 
make money by writing! 


Palmer graduates laugh at “hard times.”” As soon 
as you enroll you start writing. Many students start 
to sell to smaller magazines after their first three or 
four lessons. Here is what only a few are doing: 
Arthur J. Burks writes that his monthly income ex- 
ceeds $1,000 from writing. Marion Norris Gleason 
sold twenty scenarios. H. P. Musson has sold three 
three-part stories and one short, receiving $325.00. 
Harold F. Cruickshank writes, “As a result of my 
(writing) successes we are ‘sitting pretty’ in a pretty 
bungalow which we own. All this has happened in 
eighteen months.” 


A steady income from spare-time writing! 


David K. Drummond sold his first story to Dell 
Publishing Company after the Palmer Advisory Bu- 
reau had gone over it with him. Robert A. McLean 
writes: “During the past two years my income from 
writing has averaged better than $300 a month.” 
L. Douglas Leach sold two stories recently through 
Palmer's efforts, receiving $110 and $160. With our 
help, Norton S. Parker sold two books in one year. 
Oscar B. Aldrich states: Writing only in my spare 
time, | have made anywhere from $40 to $125 a 
month from my efforts.” Only lack of space prevents 
us from telling you how we have assisted such recent 
graduates as H. Stewart Sar, Mrs. Ben Pinchot, Mar- 
garet A. Larson and Lieutenant Commander Roman 
J. Miller and many others sell successfully. 


WHERE ELSE WILL YOU FIND SUCH A 
PROVEN RECORD? For over a decade Palmer In- 
stitute has led the field. Write Palmer Institute today 
if you would learn to sell for CASH. There is 
MONEY — pleasantly made money — in writing. 
Let Palmer Institute help you build up an additional 
income. WRITE US TODAY! NOW! 


PALMER INSTITUTE OF AUTHORSHIP 
Dept. 15-T + Palmer Building+ Hollywood, California 


| The compan entitles you to the latest 25¢ issue of 
FREE the authoritative writers’ magazine “Writers’ 


°* Markets & Methods,” edited by Wm. David Bell. 
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GENTLEMEN: I want to increase my income by writing! Without 
any obligation on my part, please send me complete informa- 
tion about your famous Palmer Training Method. I am in- 
terested in Fiction Writing O Writing Scenarios for the Sound 
Movies O English Expression (the science of building u 

abilities through the psychology of proper expression) cP 
Please send me the latest copy of ‘Writers’ Markets & Methods” FREE. 


Under 17 0 Over 170 
Name 
Address 





































































The Westport Group 


Westport Landing was the historic river 
trading post which today is Kansas City— 
hence the derivation of tke name, The 
Westport Group, chosen by an association of 
Kansas City writers. 

In the May issue of Writer’s Digest, The 
Westport Group announced a new criticism 
service which is being handled through our 
three departments, namely The Fiction Group, 
The Poetry Group, and The Feature Writing 
Group. Critics in these member groups 
offer a very thorough and frank criticism 
service covering the general run of manu- 
scripts, excluding scenarios. 


Criticism rates are $1.00 per thousand for 
first five thousand words; fifty cents for each 
additional thousand words; minimum fee 
$2.00. For poetry, the minimum fee is 
$1.00 for manuscripts of twenty-five lines 
or less, and five cents a line for manuscripts 
beyond twenty-five lines. An expert typing 
service is available at sixty cents per thousand 
words; two cents per line for poetry. 


Address manuscripts with check 
at above rates to 
THE WESTPORT GROUP 
323 North Van Brunt Boulevard 
Kansas City, Mo. 




















THE CANADIAN MESSENGER 
160 Wellesley Crescent, Toronto, Ont., Canada 


Wants 3000-word stories—Catholic atmosphere, human 
interest, good plot and characterization, pointed without 
being preachy. No love stories. Payment at one-half 
cent a word on acceptance. 





PLAYS WANTED 


Three-Act Comedies and Comedy-Dramas to play full 
evening and suitable for High Schools and Adults; also 
Christmas Plays and other Plays, for Children. 


Casi: on acceptance 
PAINE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
DAYTON, OHIO 








I WILL SATISFY 


Perfect professional typing and prompt service at 40c 
per*thousand words. One carbon copy, extra first page 
—minor corrections and revisions, 
postage all included. Mss. mailed to you flat. 
and be a pleased customer. 


GENE BOCK 


ANDERSON, INDIANA 


if desired—and return 
Try us 




















THE CONTEST NEWS, revised 
monthly, lists all worthwhile contests in 
detail and features helpful articles and 
hints to contestants by actual winners. 
THE CONTEST NEWS is a real maga- 
zine with national circulation. 

One Year, $2.00. Six Months, $1.00. 
Copy, 25c (coin.) THE CONTEST NEWS; 
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written authoritatively. Also are in need of short 
items of timely interest; feature articles on person- 
alities and events; occasional short stories, prefer- 
ably 1000 words or less. We use photographs 
occasionally. Manuscripts are reported on prompt- 
ly, and we pay usually in cash prizes.” 





Popular Science Monthly,** 381 Fourth Ave., 
New York. Raymond J. Brown, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. News maga- 
zine covering new developments in science and 
mechanics for lay readers. “Articles must be vivid, 
accurate, non-technical accounts of progress in 
science and mechanics, stressing human interest 
angle, and well illustrated with striking photo- 
graphs. We can use articles up to 3000 words in 
length and base our rates of payment more on the 
novelty, newsiness and dramatic qualities of the 
facts presented than on the length of article. We 
publish many pages of ‘shorts’—articles of 300 
words or less describing new inventions and 
scientific discoveries illustrated by photographs. 
Also one and two-page photo layouts—‘pic- 
ture stories’ of exploration, new and interesting 
industrial processes, etc. We are glad to corre- 
spond with writers who have suggestions for 
articles. We offer an especially good market for 
newspaper men, trade paper writers and others 
who get around places and see the new things that 
are going on. Also are in the market for ‘how 
to make material’ for our home workshop depart- 
ment, kinks for the handy man, machine shop 
worker and automobile mechanic and owner. We 
report immediateiy and pay up to ten cents a 
word, and $3 for photos. All contributions are 
acted on at once, and checks for accepted material 
mailed following Thursday.” 





Railroad Man’s Magazine,* 280 Broadway, New 
York. Freeman H. Hubbard, Managing Editor. 
Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We 
are interested in short stories, 2000 to 8500 words, 
well plotted, fast moving, realistic, serious or 
humorous, based on any phase of railroading, 
plenty of authentic railroad color from employees’ 
viewpoint. Only authors with actual railroad ex- 
perience can write the stories we want. We need 
convincing fiction of pioneer railroading, 75 to 100 
years ago, in United States, Canada or England. 
Illustrated feature articles are usually written on 


assignment. We are overstocked with serials and 
brief fillers. For railroad poetry we pay 25c a 
line.” 





Wonder Stories,** 96 Park Place, New York. 
Hugo Gernsback, Editor. “Let it be understood 
in the first place that a science fiction story must 
be an exposition of a scientific theme and it must 
be also a story. As an exposition of a scientific 
theme, it must be reasonable and logical and must 
be based upon known scientific principles. The 
writer has a perfect right to use his imagination 
as he will in developing the principles, but the 
fundamental scientific theory must be correct. As 
a story, it must be interesting. Even though you 
are describing some dry scientific apparatus, inven- 
tion or principle, you should never bore your reader 
by making the description dry or uninteresting. 
The rules given below are recommended for your 
careful consideration: 

(Continued on page 46) 
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ARAPHRASING the 

words of Lewis Carroll’s 
lion, one of the clients of 
our criticism department re- 
cently asked us bumptiously 
if we were magician, soul 
healer, or just plain God-send. 
With proper humility we 





of this department. 
answer form. 


department? 


DIGEST, assisted by four 
staff members of WRITER’S 
DIGEST editorial staff, do 
the criticisra work. They are 
college graduates with both 
magazine and free lance writ- 
ing experience. Every mem- 
ber of our staff has not only 
been a free lance writer, but 
in addition has had extensive 
training on the staff of one 
or more magazines. 

Q. What do you offer 
your clients in return for the 
fee you charge? 

A. Manuscripts criticized 

















denied any Olympian descent, but with a touch 
of asperity added that a certain amount of 
faith, if only in oneself, was necessary for 
success in the literary profession. 

Our clients have reason to put faith in the 
criticism department of WRITER’S DIGEST. 
That’s why we ask you to inspect the qualities 
To simplify the matter 
for you, we have put it into question and 


Q. How long have you operated a criticism 


A. Since 1919, the criticism department 
of WRITER’S DIGEST has been considered 
the most important branch of our work. 

. Who is in charge of this work? 
A. The managing editor of WRITER’S 








by WRITER’S DIGEST are first carefully 
read. We then note what particular talent 
you have, and whether you have chosen the 





proper vehicle to display it 
well. Judging the story or ar- 


“Are you animal, vegetable, or ticle on its own merits we 
mineral,” the lion asked Alice give a thorough criticism of 
wearily. 


its defects and point out its 


From Alice in Wonderland. strong points. 


The story is now sent to 
our marketing editor, whose 


job it is to know the intimate editorial require- 
ments of every magazine published. 
at his disposal several large files, voluminous 


He has 


correspondence with editors and paid corre- 


standpoint. 


spondents in various publishing centers. Your 
script is then judged from a pure marketing 
You are told where it can be sold, 
or how it must be changed before it can be 
sold. You are advised of changing or changed 


marketing conditions and how they affect your 


own manuscript. 


Revision suggestions are 


then given, and your script is returned. 


criticized? 


FEES 


The fees for criticizing 


‘manuscripts follow: 


Up to 1000 words.....$1.00 
1000 to 2000 words...$2.00 
2000 to 3000 words...$3.00 
3000 to 4000 words...$4.00 
4000 to 5000 words...$5.00 
after 5000 words, the fee 
is only 60c per thousand 
words. 


Preferably so. 
script must be fully legible. 
script of more than 10,00C words will be 








22 E. 12th St. 


Q. Must manuscripts be typewritten to be 


If in long hand, the 
No _ long-hand 


criticized. 
Q. What are your fees? 
A. The fees are shown in 
the box opposite this ques- 
tion. Enclose check or postal 
money order to cover criticism 
fee when sending script. 
WRITER'S DIGEST has 
been instrumental in the suc- 
cess of thousands of writers. 
It is probable that we can 
assist you, not only on one 
manuscript, but in directing 
your talents along new or 


different lines of literary 
endeavor. 
WRITER’S DIGEST 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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Writer’s DIGEST 





SECOND ANNUAL 


Writers’ Conference 


in the Rocky Mountains 
July 27 to August 15 


A training school for beginners—a conference 
for professionals. 


Courses, Seminars, Lectures, and Conferences 
conducted by nationally known writers and 


editors. 
STAFF: 
ROBERT FROST 
ZONA GALE 
HENRY GODDARD LEACH 
C. E. SCOGGINS 
WM. MACLEOD RAINE 
FRANK LUTHER MOTT 
BLANCHE YOUNG McNEAL 
LENORA MATTINGLY WEBER 
EDNA DAVIS ROMIG 
WILLIAM M. JOHN 
ARTHUR HAWTHORNE CARHART 
WILLARD E. HAWKINS 


Write for Bulletin 


UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 


Extension Division 


Boulder, Colo. 





THE MANUSCRIPT MART 


Literary Advisers and Managers 


We specialize in book-lengths of fiction, non-fiction, 
plays and verse; also handle short fiction. 


Criticism When Desired—Typing Service. 





Our representative makes frequent trips to New York. 
Wrigley Building (410 N. Michigan Ave.) Chicago 
Exclusive semi-news and feature photos 

with from 50 to 300 words of caption 

material, and non-fictional material with 

gens of all kinds from 500 to 4,000 words in length 
Or newspaper and magazine use. Will also be pleased 
to consider Great Britain and foreign translation rights 
on both fiction and articles (with photos) already pub- 
lished in the United States. Payment on a ioyalty basis. 


MAMMOTH FOTO AND FEATURE SERVICE, 
Capitol Hill Station, P. O. Box 96, Denver, Colo. 











COLLABORATION 


An instructor and regular writer of fiction will 
give you technical and substantial help on revising 
and rewriting your rejected story for $1, or may fully 
collaborate with you for $1 cash plus half of the 
proceeds when the story is sold. James Nepthali 
Tracy, 180 S. Main St., Memphis, Tenn. 


QOK: Manuscripts Wanted 


ALL SUBJECTS—FICTION (NOVEL 
ENGT erse, Business, Religion, 
Travel, Medicine, Science, World War, Pro- 
fessions, History, Politics, Sports, Humor, Miscel- 
laneous, Prose (30,000 words and up) ; Verse (book- 
size collections). Friendly reading free and prompt 
report. 
DORRANCE & COMPANY, Inc, 
General Book Publishers 


Drexel Building Philadelphia, Pa. 








Dept. W. D. 
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ON RECEIVING THE NOBEL 

PRIZE 

(Continued from page 13) 

dreams of the eternal romantics; there is 
John Dos Passos, with his hatred of the 
safe and sane standards of Babbitt and his 
splendor of revolution; there is Stephen 
Benét who, to American drabness, has re- 
stored the epic poem with his glorious mem- 
ory of old John Brown; there are Michael 
Gold, who reveals the new frontier of the 
Jewish East Side, and William Faulkner, 
who has freed the South from hoop-skirts ; 
and there are a dozen other young poets 
and fictioneers, most of them living now in 
Paris, most of them a little insane in the 
tradition of James Joyce, who, however in- 
sane they may be, have refused to be gen- 
teel and traditional and dull. 

I salute them, with a joy in being not yet 
too far removed from their determination 
to give to the America that has mountains 
and endless prairies, enormous cities and 
lost far cabins, billions of money and tons 
of faith, to an America that is as strange as 
Russia and as complex as China, a litera- 
ture worthy of her vastness. 





Books Received 


(to be reviewed later) 


Stories of the City. Ronald Press. $2. 

Anthology of short stories about city life. 

The Magazine Article. McGraw-Hill. $3. 

A much needed volume on article writing. 
331 pages. 

Magazine Making. Viking Press. $3. 

Gives writers an understanding of why 
a magazine ticks. 

Radio Writing. Century Co. $2.50. 

The first authoritative book on free lanc- 
ing for the radio. 

Copy! Crowell. $2.50. 

A handbook for reporters and students 
of journalism. Good typography. 

Advance Problems of the Fiction Writer. 
Putnam. $3.50. 

Technical technique in which the author 
jumps off the deep end. 
























RHYMES AND REASONS 
(Continued from page 19) 


Verse gains immensely in strength and 
intensity when the significant words, the 
words that give the keynote of the cen- 
and intensity when the significant words, 
the words that give the keynote of the cen- 
tral idea, are placed at the ends of lines, 
and are rhymed! I had this forcibly brought 
home to me some time ago, when what I 
thought was a passable jingle was turned 
down by nineteen magazines in succession, 
including all my regular markets. It was 
addressed to the heroine of the minute and 
offered her devotion if she would only re- 
main the same for a moment. Each stanza 
began to apostrophize her as a tennis, golf, 
or swimming star, and the last word of each 
stanza made a sudden transition in the 
sphere of her activity. Mr. Arthur Mc- 
Keogh, then associate editor of Redbook, 
cleared up my puzzlement. He pointed out 
that the trouble was in the ending, where I 
had switched from the links to the court- 
room in a very clumsy manner. 


When you slug the little sphere 
Off the tee and down the fairway 
In an arc that takes it clear 


To the middle of the—— : 
——stairway. 


When you utter smiling thanks 
To the jury when it frees you, etc. 


The word “stairway” doesn’t give the proper 
picture at all. It was obviously lugged in 
because it rhymed. The proper continuation 
was easy to find: 


When you slug the little sphere 
Off the tee with measured fury 
In an arc that takes it clear 
To the middle of the—— / 
—-jury. 
Where they stand in smiling ranks 
Uttering the word that frees you, etc. 


The significant word “jury” is now out 
where it belongs, at the end of the line, and 
the transition of scene is made immediately 
and effectively. This slight surgery turned 
a candidate for the abandoned file into the 
first of a series of jingles on the John Held 
Jr., feature page of Redbook. 

Technique is only part of the craft of 
light verse. Catching your idea is the other 
large and imposing part. 
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A PLEDGE 


BELIEVING THAT MATERIAL SUBMITTED FOR 
CRITICISM IS SENT TO ME IN GOOD FAITH, 
AND THAT IF I CANNOT GIVE SERVICE 
WORTHY OF THAT GOOD FAITH I WILL BE 
UNFIT TO ADVERTISE IN A MAGAZINE OF 
WRITER’S DIGEST’S HIGH STANDARDS, 


I PLEDGE MYSELF 


TO KEEP “THE SERVICE IN VOGUE” THE 
HIGHEST QUALITY WRITERS’ ASSISTANCE 
AVAILABLE 


JOSEPH LUKE DODGE 


AUTHOR, LECTURER, LITERARY INSTRUCTOR 
AND CRITIC. 


EDGEBROOK STUDIO 
ROWLEY, MASSACHUSETTS 


Typing available either in vogue or pica, as desired. 








COLLEGE GRADUATE 


Will type your manuscripts neatly and accurately for 
80c a thousand words, without corrections. With 
grammatical corrections, 40c a thousand words and 2c 
a line for poetry. Carbon copy included. Satisfaction 


guaranteed. 
MINNIE L. BATES 


ee A Fayetteville, N. Y. 








Best Typing in the West 


Prose, 40c per 1,000 words; poetry, Ic per line. 
Minor corrections, carbon copy, market sug- 
gestions. 


MARGARET COMPTON 
2517 N. Madelia Street, Spokane, Washington 








MANUSCRIPTS 


Typed to conform to editor’s requirements, accurately, 
neatly, promptly. One carbon copy. 50c per oo 
words. Poetry, 2c per line. pecial rates on 
manuscripts. 


MISS FRANCES M. CUTTER 
26 Amherst Rd., Weliesley, Mass. 
Formerly 80 Kilsyth Rd., Brookline, Mass. 








BE A SPORT 
Let me prove that 40c thousand words is all 
you need pay for typing that is letter-perfect, 
prompt, on first-class paper, with minor correc- 
= = desired. Money back guarantee. One 


carb 
JOHN PAUL FLOYD, Canton, Ga. 








-—TYPISTS WANTED!— 


Make your typewriter earn good money 
for you during your spare hours, typing 
oe for authors. 


not see what a one-inch ad in 
WRITER'S DIGEST will bring to you? 


Write today for advertising 
tate card and full details. 


Advertising Manager 
WRITER’S DIGEST 


Desk T, 


22 E. 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Study Poetry 


RITER’S DIGEST now offers a 
complete course in poetry writing. 
The method of study first provides 
the student with a thorough-going 
understanding of the technique of 
poetry writing, a resumé of poetry 
terms, rhyme schemes, and a me- 
chanical knowledge of rhythm. 
After the student is sufficiently 
versed in the rudiments of poetry, 
we then take up, one by one, the 
various forms of verse, such as ode, 
vers libre, sonnet, lyric, epic, ballad, 
songs, quatrain, rondel, etc., etc. 
With every new form of verse con- 
sidered we send the student adequate 
examples of classic and popular verse 
illustrating the lesson at hand. The 
student does sufficient work while 
studying with us to bring out what- 
ever latent ability he or she may 
have, and allows us to discover ability 
along especial lines. Whenever pos- 
sible, marketing information is given 
so that your verse may be sold. 


Students who study poetry with 
Writer’s Digest are allowed many 
other privileges such as special prices 
on books, and criticism of verse, not 
written on assignment. The price 
of this course is reasonable. Clip the 
coupon below and mail it to us so 
that we may explain to you the many 
attractive features of this course. 


WRITER’S DIGEST 

22 East 12th Street 

Cincinnati, Ohio 

Kindly send me details about your course in poetry. 
This places me under no obligation. 
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THE WRITER’S MARKET 
(Continued from page 42) 
Try to arrange your stories into chapters or 


parts with a sub-title for each part. 


Before submitting your story, consult some 
local professor or authority on science, or 
physics teacher, to check your scientific prin- 
ciples. 

Seconicly check the figures and actual facts 
that you have given. 


. Read Science News of the Month and Avia- 


tion News of the Month, as well as any other 
scientific periodicals you can to keep abreast 
of new ideas and discoveries in science. 
Read as many new bouks on science as you can 
to see what the really big men in science are 
thinking about. 

Read as much general literature as you can 
to cultivate better expression and a literary 
style. 

Types of stories desired: Interplanetarian; 
stories of atomic disintegration, radium or 
other stories dealing with chemistry; stories 
of biology and medicine; stories of future 
warfare; descriptions of the world of the 
future; stories of insect life; stories of the 
future evolution of man; exploration into 
unknown lands, in the deep sea and within 
the earth; scientific detective stories of the 
Craig Kennedy type; new uses for radio and 
television. 

Types of stories not wanted: Spiritualistic or 
ghost stories; any weird stories, Oriental 
mystics or magicians; mere bloodthirsty tales ; 
stories of astrology or fortune-telling; stories 
containing a great deal of sexy material. 
Length of stories runs from 8000 to 20,000 
words for short stories, about 50,000 to 60,000 
words for serials. 

Rate of payment varies from one-half to one 
cent a word, depending upon value of story. 
All stories must be original. We do not want 
dressed up ideas of some one else’s idea. 


“This covers the general regulations, but for 
those writers who are interested in writing for us, 
we have prepared a list of further suggestions and 
advice, which we shall be glad to send on request.” 


Greeting Card. Publishers 


The Henderson Lithographing Co.,* Norwood, 


Cincinnati, Ohio. Esther Kihn, Editor. 


“We are 


always in the market for greeting card verses for 
Valentine’s Day, Easter, Mother’s Day, Father’s 
Day, Graduation, Christmas, New Year, etc., and 
for special cards, such as Weddings, Convalescents, 
Condolence, Birthday, Anniversary, Vacation, etc.” 





Metropolitan Lithograph and Publishing Co., 167 


Bow St., Everett, Mass. 


C. B. Lovewell, Editor. 


“We are always in the market for four and eight- 
line greeting card verses of ‘neutral’ nature; cor- 
dial, sincere and natural, but not ‘flowery.’ We 
report usually in a few days, and pay 25c a line 
on acceptance.” 





Markets for Humor 


Life** 60 E. 42nd St.. New York. Bolton Mal- 
lory, Editor. Issued weekly; 10c a copy; $5.00 a 


year. 


“We want humor based on everyday char- 


acter and experience, natural and believable; also 
short articles and comments on general and polit- 
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ical news of the day, in either satiric or comedy 
vein. Verse should not be longer than three or 
four stanzas. We report within two weeks, and 
pay on acceptance.” 





Pep Stories,** 305 E. 46th St., New York. Is- 
sued monthly; 25c a copy. “Short stories, 2000 
to 2800 words; novelettes. not exceeding 3000 
words, and serials—three parts with 3000 words in 
each installment, are our present needs. All serials 
must have a synopsis between each installment. 
The stories are to be of the snappy, censorable 
type. By that we mean they must be peppy, hu- 
morous and lively without going into great detail 
along the forbidden lines. We report as soon as 
possible. and pay one cent a word on publication.” 





Juvenile Magazines 


The American Boy,* 550 W. Lafayette Blvd., 
Detroit, Mich. George F. Pierrot, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 20c a copy; $2.00 a year. Edited for 
older bovs and young men. “We publish short 
stories, 3000 to 5000 words preferred length; 
serials, 40,000 to 50,000 words, and timely, inter- 
esting articles written in a clear, lively style, 
carrying entertainment and instruction for older 
boys, 50 to 4000 words. Material for the various 
columns and for the editorial page is provided by 
the magazine staff. At present we are over- 
stocked with both fiction and non-fiction as a re- 
sult of our combination with Youth’s Companion. 
Photographs that show something of interest to 
boys of high school and college age are used, and 
they should be accompanied by brief descriptions. 
Also publish short poems, either serious or humor- 
ous, that hold appeal for boys of high school and 
college age. We report within a week, and pay 
two cents a word and up, on acceptance.” 





Child Life,* 536 S. Clark St., Chicago, Ili. Mar- 
jorie Barrows, Editor. Issued monthly; 35c a 
copy; $3.00 a year. Juvenile magazine. “We are 
in the market for wholesome interesting stories 
of plot and action. We do not publish stories that 
emphasize fear, hatred, disease or cruelty. Nor 
do we care for stories that feature the extremely 
grotesque or that feature adult experiences, such 
as courtship, marriage, etc. Our greatest need 
is for simple interesting nursery stories (from 500 
to 1000 words) and for 1400 to 2100-word real- 
istic stories that appeal to boys and girls from 
eight to twelve years of age. We seldom need 
fairy tales or verse. We report within two to 
eight weeks, and pay two weeks after acceptance.” 





Vision, Box 237, Independence, Mo. F. M. 
McDowell, Editor. Issued monthly; 15c a copy; 
$1.75 a year. “We are in the market for short 
stories, 2000 to 6000 words; serials, 50,000 to 
75,000 words, and articles and feature stories of 
interest to young people, 1000 to 3000 words, 
preferably illustrated. Also use original short 
poetry. We report within three weeks. We have 
no budget for purchase of manuscripts; contribu- 
tions are voluntary.” 





Young Crusader, Evanston, Ill. Katharine P. 
Crane, Editor. Issued monthly; 35c a year. Pro- 
motion of character, especially temperance, for 


(Continued on page 50) 
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Genie Pays 
This 
Author! 


James P. Olsen, well known 
magazine writer, was skeptical 
when he saw our first advertise- 
ment of The Plot-Genie—said 
if it was “‘sucker bait” he wasn’t 
interested. He bought one, 
however—and now look what he 
“TI have sold one maga- says about it! 





am | chars story, : novel, 

and a human interest 

article — all plotted by Sold Over $1,000 Worth 

the Genie—and I’ve not of Stories From It in 

ee Less Than 60 Days! 
Eugene, Oregon. 


Yes, siree—and scores of 
other successful writers are 
using it every day—say it plots the kind of stories that 
sell. Gets clear away from all the old hackneyed stuff! 


“Genie Junior” 25 Cents! 


Just to get acquainted we bave had the inventor of 
The Plot-Genie produce “Genie-Junior,” which we cffer 
you. Like its namesake, it contains The Perfect Story 
Plot Formula and a complete story synopsis developed 
from nine turns of the Genie Disc. This alone may 
show you what’s wrong with oe rejected stories. Just 
enclose 25 cents and say “‘Send me Genie-Junior”’ and 
full information about The PLOT- “GENIE. Or, we will 
send information free—if you want just that! 


THE GAGNON COMPANY 


703 Union Insurance Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 


















PLEASING TYPING 
is our specialty—the kind that 
HELPS SELL SCRIPTS 
Grammar, punctuation, spelling correct. Carbon copy. 
Mailed flat. Return postage paid. 
Prose, 40c the 1000 words. Verse, 1c the line. 
THE ESCRITOIRE 

Box 735, Center Point, Texas 
















TRY ME 


Manuscripts typed—neatness, correctness paramount. 
Fidelity guaranteed. Carbon copy and extra first page. 
650 cents per thousand words. 

GEORGIA M. FELSTEAD 


2330 No. Gower St., Hollywood, California 


















Manuscripts Accurately Typed 
and criticized by a writer. Typing service 50c 
per 1000 words, including minor corrections and 
one carbon copy. Book and criticism rates on 


request. Best of service guaranteed. 
GLADYS M. FRANK 
435 Holbrook, Detroit, Michigan 





















EXPERT MANUSCRIPT TYPING 

Manuscripts expertly typed. Corrections made in spelling 
and punctuation. One carbon copy, 50c per thousand words. 
Free Printed Manuscript Mailing Envelopes 
I will send you absolutely free TWENTY fine Kraft manu- 
oot t YOUR NAME AND ome | No. 10 and No, 11 PRINTED 
NAME AND ADDRESS, worth $1.00, with 

bot first manuscript sent to = for typing. 

GAMBLE 





207 Virginia Avenue, St. Paul, Minnesota 
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VIGOROUSLY 


and 
PROVOCATIVELY— 


REE lances abroad . 
managing editors of big 





















dailies . . . cubs a year out of 
college . . . country publishers 
. . . Magazine editors... 
educators . . . They're ALL 


airing their opinions in— 


Cyuill 


WRITERS, EDITORS, 
‘AND PUBLISHERS 


THE Quit is published monthly 
by the largest of all professional 
journalistic organizations. The pub- 
lishers literally cover the —_ 
through the highest ranking college 
trained writers of all ages. 


_ Your fund of useful information 
is incomplete without THE QuILL. 


One Year $2—Five Years $7.50 


THE QUILL 


836 Exchange Avenue, Chicago 

























The Writer's 1931 Year Book 
and Market Guide has been 
indelibly stamped the greatest 
buy of the year 


Contributors to the 1931 edition include 


FRANCES PARKINSON KEYES 
ALBERT PAYSON TERHUNE 
ERLE STANLEY GARDNER 
HARRY STEPHEN KEELER 
ELLIS PARKER BUTLER 
CAROLYN WELLS 

JACK WOODFORD 

“VACHEL LINDSAY 

UPTON SINCLAIR 

JIM TULLY 


On sale at all good newsstands 
or order direct from 


WRITER’S DIGEST, Publishers 


22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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THERE’S NO TELLING 

(Continued from page 20) 
is a little country road through a woods. 
It opens suddenly on a little stream and a 
stretch of meadows with cedar trees and 
willows. When I’m dead stuck and the 
story won’t move along I walk through it 
with my dog, come upon the pleasant serene 
little vista and find my troubles ended, the 
yarn going ahead splendidly under the in- 
spiration of nature. 


Every writer gets brain fag and wishes 
he were dead. He generally gets it when he 
needs money badly or has promised a story 
by a certain time. When that happens I 
practice writing, describing a room, a per- 
son, a piece of music, a sunrise, moonrise, 
sunset. Once I sat down and began to de- 
scribe a dormitory in an orphan asylum, a 
dormitory I had seen many years back. Then 
one of the orphans came out of the mist 
and before I knew it I was writing a yarn 
with absolutely no idea where it was taking 
me. It got beyond short story length and 
into a good sized novelette. I sent it to my 
agent with a note of explanation as to how 
I came to write the thing—an apologetic 
note. It sold immediately to a magazine and 
the motion picture rights brought me five 
thousand dollars. It was called “Page Tim 
O’Brien” and was published in Munsey’s. 
Viola Dana played the orphan girl on the 
screen, the title of the picture being “Love 
In the Dark.” 

There’s no telling about this job of story 
writing. 





THE RADIO MARKET 
(Continued from page 24) 


company, and then sold the idea of broad- 
casting the work to the company. To do 
this, one needs to be salesman as well as 
writer, and the suggestion is recommended 
only with that reservation attached. 


Finally, there is the matter of payment. 
Radio has no set scale. Prices range from 
$25 to $200. Occasionally, a writer of re- 
nown will command as much as $1,000 for 
a single script. The occurrence — unfortu- 
nately—is rare. 
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Payment varies according to the nature 
of the broadcast; sponsored programs natu- 
rally yield more to the author than “sustain- 
ing” programs. Again, the price will in- 
crease for every station added to the net- 
work carrying the program. The length of 
the script will also play a small part in de- 
termining price. 


OME final hints, incorporating the advice 

of most radio script men, might be sum- 

med up as follows: 

Listen to radio programs before you 
start to write them. 

Don’t copy another program now on the 
air. Trends shift quickly. By the time you 
write your imitation of “Amos ’n Andy,” 
dialogue in blackface may have gone out 
of fashion. 

Keep the limitations of your medium con- 
stantly in mind. Your dialogue must carry 
the whole picture. Don’t start your script 
as did one aspiring writer who submitted a 
manuscript to a continuity editor contain- 
ing this: 

“The scene opens in a living room. A 
lone figure sits moodily before an open 
fire. He rises, looks about furtively, 
then crosses to the other side of the room 
where he rapidly shifts a picture on the 
wall, revealing a small safe. Rapidly he 
twirls the tumbler, opens the safe, extracts 
a small case, and shuts the door. He is 
just in time, for as he swings the picture 
back into place, an elderly lady enters 

” 


“Wait a minute,” protested the editor. 
“How do you think the radio audience is 
going to get all this?” 

For a moment the young author appeared 
perplexed. Then he brightened. 

“Easy,” he said. “Just have the an- 
nouncer tell ’em!” 


* You can get a list of all advertising agencies 
and the accounts they handle from The Standard 
Advertising Register Agency List. This book is too 
expensive for a writer to buy, but can be borrowed 
for an hour or so from any large magazine office. 
Do not send an agency manuscripts. Query their 
“Radio Scripts Department” first. 

The advertising agency prepares and places the 
advertising for its accounts, deriving its pay in 
a commission paid to it by the publisher or radio 
station to whom the agency sends its business. 
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in this picture. What can 
you do with it? What couldn't 
you do with ii if you were a 


newspaper-trained writer? 


What makes a salable story? 
ONE good idea (how many fine ideas have died 

in your mind this year?) or one interesting 
experience, plus the ability and NERVE to write 
it. Nerve is capitalized, because lack of nerve-— 
lack of confidence—is the steel chain that fetters 
many a natural-born writer to some dull, uncon- 
genial task. ‘‘Maybe I haven’t got it in me’’ brings 
many a potential best seller to a premature close. 
Ability without enterprise seldom finds its target. 
Have you ever noticed that every year scores of 
young men graduate from the newspaper profes- 
sion into the ranks of successful writers? Why? 
Most newspaper men know that writing ‘‘salable 
stuff” is no dark and mysterious secret. Day after 
day, they write—and write. The very nature of 
their calling crowds their minds with ideas. Their 
copy is painstakingly corrected and criticized—by 
experts. Occasionally, friendly (or threatening) 
advice is thrown in. And gradually, fewer and 
fewer corrections are necessary. Astonishing how 
quickly an intelligent man can learn to write by 
writing. 


An inspiring reproduction of 
a big-city newspaper office 


The Newspaper Institute of America has perfected a course of 
training based on the New York Copy-Desk Method The 
essence of this method is to start and keep you writing in your 
own home on your cwn time. Your work is watched, edited 
and guided just as if you were working for a big metropolitan 
daily. Experienced New York newspaper men are in direct 
charge of your instruction. Working on definite assignments 
: . talking things over (by mail) with old-timers . . . 
trying, failing—then succeeding . . . . writing, writing, writing 
at a Fos soon finds himself and his confidence through 
the N. I. 
Our interesting Writing Aptitude Test will reveal your ability, 
gauge your possibilities—measure you exactly for the training 


you need. Send in the coupon and get it. Fill it out and return 
it to us. Our editors will analyze it for you and tell you 
exactly what it shows. It’s free; there’s no obligation. Send 


the coupon now. Newspaper Institute of America, 1776 Broad- 


way, New York. 

Newspaper Institute of America 

1776 Broadway, New York | 
Send me, without cost or obligation, your Writing Aptitude | 
Test and further information about writing for profit, as | 
promised in Writer's Digest—June. 


Mr. } | 
SES | P ecsinndichsennimasnineebininanniapuneindenteabis Sy ee ee 
Miss | 


Address 
(All 





No salesmea will call | 


7F221 | 


correspondence confidential. 
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Learn: 
; We train you quickly at 


home. No experience necessary. Spare time or 
full time. Bigger opportunities now in Advertis- 

ing than ever before. Constant demand for men 
and women with ideas. Ad writers, space buyers, 
mail order experts, all make big money. New 
plan. Nothing else like it. Write today for 
details and new free booklet, Increased Salaries 
and Promotion. 

Page-Davis School of Advertising 
Dept. 305A 3601 Michigan Avenue Chicago, Wlinois 
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Want Sales Instead of Rejection Slips? 


If so, send for my folder, and learn of the sales I have 
made of seemingly hopeless stories for writers! I may 
sell YOUR story, too! References: Editor of this 
magazine, and many other editors. 


JOSEPH LICHTBLAU, Authors’ Agent 
P. O. Box 10, Station “R,” New York City 








FREE BOOK PUBLICATION 
POET S= $300_IN CASH PRIZES FOR POEMS 
® PRIZES FOR BEGINNERS 
Full information for self-addressed, stamped qnvaionn. 
LEIDOSCOPE, published montkly, $2 a year, 25c a cop: 
SIGNS AND MARKERS, “Road Information for Hitch- 
sere Along the Literary Highway,’’ including 500 PLACES 
TO SEND POEMS, $1 postpaid. 
KALEIDOSCOPE, A National Magazine of Poetry 
702 N. Vernon Street, Dallas, Texas. 











Practical Service for Writers 


ADELE S. BAILEY, Director 
BOX 164 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


Submit books, magazine fiction, articles, 
juveniles, etc. 





. J 
RADIO—Writer’s Opportunity 
Experienced author-director offers constructive criticism, 
thorough revision, meritorious continuities. Small fee. 
The inexperienced face a highly specialized work—new 
technique, dialogue, sound effects, peculiar limitations, 

time exactness. Request circular. 


ROBERT ALLEN WATT 
67 Prospect Street, Belleville, N. J. 








SLASH YOUR OVERHEAD 
Buy good material at reasonable prices. ig ay! for manu- 
corres folded twice—100 (both sizes) $1.00. For fiat mailing, 
50 (both sizes) $1.40. They’re all heavy kraft. Paper: S(O 
sheets medium weight, $1.10; heavy weight, $1.60. Scale, 50c. 
We pay postage. 
‘SUPPLY STATIONER. 
4415 Center Ave. am Penna. 
Note:—Add 75c for CHECKS AND DOUBLE ECKS, a 
— book for all writers, just out, and we'll send the scale 
Tee on request. 


ma COOK MANUSCRIPTS 


WANTED—all subjects, including Educa- 
tional, Financial, Business, Fiction, Verse, 
Scientific, Biographical and Religious. World- 
wide publishing service. Booklet free. 
Meador Publishing Company, 27 Beach 














Street, Boston, Mass. 
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THE WRITER’S MARKET 
(Continued from page 47) 


children six to twelve. “Stories should run be- 
tween 600 and 1200 words, and we pay one-half 
cent a word on publication.” 





The Sunday School Times Company, Heid 
Bldg., 327 N. 18th St., Philadelphia, Pa. Dr. 
Chas. Gallaudet Trumbull, Editor. Issued weekly; 
5c a copy; $2.00 a year. Bible study and Chris- 
lian life. “We use short verse, distinctly spiritual; 
stories for Children at Home Department, from 
500 to 700 words in length; adult ‘home reading’ 
stories of 2000 words or less, wholesome, natural 
and with a distinctly religious tone; and brief 
articles on methods of work in church or Sunday 
school or Bible study, plans that have actually 
been tried and succeeded. We report within a 
month, and pay on acceptance.” 





Sports Journals 


Baseball Magaszine,** 70 Fifth Ave., New York. 
F. C. Lane, Editor. Issued monthly; 20c a copy; 
$2.00 a year. Sport magazine devoted mainly to 
professional baseball. “Articles of general inter- 
est in baseball preferred, 1500 to 2000 words. 
Also verse on baseball. We pay on publication, 
at the rate of one-half to one and a half cents 
a word.” 





Field and Stream,* 578 Madison Ave., New 
York. Ray P. Holland, Editor. Issued monthly ; 
25c a conv; $2.50 a year. “We are always in the 
market for good live hunting and fishing stories 
containing action, as well as articles dealing with 
fish and game and closely allied subjects. Length, 
2500 to 3500 words. Desire pictures of a quality 
that will make full-page illustrations. We report 
within a week, and pay one cent and up for copy, 


r and $3 to $15 for photos.” 





Religious Magazines 


Ave Maria, Notre Dame, Ind. Rev. Eugene P. 
Burke, C.S.C., Editor. Issued weekly; 10c a 
copy; $3.00 a year. Religious magazine, devoted 
to the honor of the Blessed Virgin. “We desire 
essays, historical, on feasts, shrines, etc., not over 
3500 words, and shert stories with a religious or 
moral tone, though not preachy. Serials may run 
20 to 25 weeks, about 70,000 words or less. Re- 
ligious childrens’ section runs one poem a week, 
not over 20 lines. We report two weeks after 
receipt, and pay $3 the printed page for prose 
and $5 a poem.’ 





The Miraculous Medal Magazine, 100 E. Price 
St., Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. Rev. Kieran 
P. Moran, C. M., Editor. Issued monthly; 10c a 
copy; $1. 00 a year. Catholic monthly. “We pub- 
lish stories, clean situation, clever central idea, well 
written, of not less than 1000 and not more than 
3000 words. At present we are fully stocked, but 
buying exceptionally good manuscripts. Also use 
devotional verse, usually not over 20 lines, and 
occasionally feature stories on Catholic subjects, 
particularly those concerning the Blessed Virgin. 
Best lengths are 2000 to 2500 words. Photo- 
graphs are accepted to illustrate feature stories. 
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We report within two weeks, and pay one cent a 
word for prose, and 50c a line for verse, on ac- 
ceptance.” 





Trade and Business Journals 
Airway Age, 30 Church St., New York. Lloyd 
George, Editor. Issued weekly; 35c a copy; $3.00 
a year. “We use trade and technical material 
only, and pay $12 to $15 a page, on publication.” 





Automotive Service News, 223 So. Waverly 
Drive, Dallas, Texas. C. C. Hayley. Editor. Is- 
sued semi-monthly; 5c a copy; $1.00 a year. 
Automotive trade paper, of which three-fourths of 
the material is local. “We use correspondents 
during gasoline price wars, and any similar read- 
justment in the automotive repair field, battery 
and tire service, etc. Prospective correspondents 
in any section where an automotive price war is 
about to occur should write for an assignment. 
A local move anywhere affecting automobile re- 
pairmen, battery and tire service men, filling 
station owners, spring service or storage, may be 
of news value. Our supply of technical and long 
articles is adequate for 1931. We could use cor- 
respondents in sections where garage, battery and 
service station associations operate. We report 
immediately, and pay one cent a word unless 
otherwise agreed upon.” 





Buildings and Building Management, 139 N. 
Clark St., Chicago, Ill. F. P. Burt, Managing 
Editor. Issued twice’ a month; $5.00 a year. 
Proiessional magazine. “We seldom purchase un- 
solicited manuscripts, as bulk of our editorial ma- 
terial is staff written or written by men engaged 
in the management of buildings. If a writer has 
something in which he believes we will be inter- 
ested, we would much prefer to be sounded on 
the idea before the manuscript is submitted. We 
pay about one cent a word on publication.” 





Forbes Magazine,* 120 Fifth Ave., New York. 
B. C. Forbes, Editor. Issued twice a month; 
25c a copy; $5.00 a year. Business magazine. 
“Forbes Magazine, with its balanced program of 
Business, Finance and the Business of Life, is read 
by the important executives of American business 
—in manufacturing, in wholesaling and retailing, 
railroad and public utility operation, finance, etc. 
These men constitute the decision market of busi- 
ness America. Forbes is alert to supply them with 
business news and information that will aid them 
in making sound decisions. From issue to issue 
it mirrors the conditions which business men must 
meet, progress in business policies and methods, 
accomplishments of. outstanding personalities in 
the business world, and outstanding developments 
in human relations and human organization in 
business. As a rule, free- lance writers are not 
qualified to contribute material in this field, which 
for use in Forbes must be absolutely authoritative 
and up-to-the-momert. Nevertheless, the contri- 
butions of any writer who really understands the 
business field and has first-hand information of 
value to business men will be carefully considered. 
Writers not known to us would have their best 
chance of contributing very short items. Illus- 
trations should be sent with articles whenever 
possible. We report within a few weeks, and pay 
five to fifteen cents a word on publication.” 


(Continued on page 56) 
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Beginners 
Only 


a. 


ON THE 15th of each month WRIT- 

ER’S DIGEST enrolls a new group 

of fifty students in its Beginner’s Indt- 

vidual Course in Short Story Writing. 

Experienced students, or writers with 

a good record of MS. sales are not eligi- 

ble. Fifty students will be accepted and 
trained. 

The purpose of this Beginner’s Course 
in writing is to show plainly the ele- 
mentals in writing and painstakingly ex- 
plain how to write short stories. The 
course lasts four months. 


RADUATES of the Beginner’s 
Course in Writing will not suddenly 
become professional writers, nor will they 
be able to do stories offhand for the 
smooth paper magazines. They WILL, 
however, understand a few secrets of pro- 
fessional writing, and be able to compose 
good readable English in the approved 
editorial style. Only sincere students 
desired. 


The price of this course ts quite rea- 
sonable. You will have opportunity to 
study under experienced professional 
writers who will take an individual in- 
terest in your progress. Typewriters 
loaned to those students not owning one. 
As the class will be limited in number, 
we urge you to reply at once. Complete 
details, and an outline of the beginner's 
course in writing that will intrigue and 
inspire you await sincere inquiries. 


WRITER'S DIGEST 
22 EAST 12TH STREET | 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 








Kindly send details of the Begianer’s Course in Writing. | 





| This puts me under no obligation. | 
l TIT cece compieenastene-eeininimmantiaiods | 

| 
| ROM a ewe enne | 
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TRUE MYSTERY MARKETS 
(Continued from page 31) 
with the right idea. Take your facts. 
Start off with a dramatic bang, exactly as 
you would do in the fiction yarn. Pick out 
some beginning that will intrigue the reader 
at once. Don’t give away the identity of the 
guilty person in the story until the very end, 
exactly as in any fiction yarn of the crime 
and mystery type. In other words, even if 
the story is well-known to readers because 
they have already read it in the newspapers, 
narrate it exactly as if they didn’t know it, 
and from such an angle that it will hold 
them in complete suspense until the climax. 
If you are acquainted with the technique of 
the fiction detective story, follow that tech- 
nique with your fact crime yarn, if possible, 
and you can’t go wrong. 
For example: 

“I had just returned from my home to Head- 
quarters when the flash came that a man’s body 
had been found lying, horribly mutilated and 
smashed, in a coal cellar at North and Main 
streets. Murder—and a most devilish, fiendish 
piece of work, judging by the hysterical voice 


of the person on the wire who was reporting 
it! North and Main! The corner where 
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Bump Slickey’s mob hung out! I was in the 
police car before you could sneeze! 


OW, this opening, told by the detective 

who is featured in your story, as related 
to you, the man who is writing it for him, 
should capture the interest of any reader 
at once. Then, if your detective, through 
you, continues this excellent start with 
more blood and thunder and thrills, never 
letting down on the suspense for an instant, 
until the manner in which he caught the 
murderer is shown in a smash climax, your 
fact crime story is bound to have the same 
kick for readers as if they were reading a 
most exciting fiction yarn, with the added 
kick that the readers will know every word 
of it actually happened. Remember this: 
You must have some police officer or offi- 
cial always sponsor your story. They 
must be solidly in back of it, and ready to 
swear it actually happened as you describe 
it, if necessary. You are merely the writer 
who is telling readers about the facts of 
that particular case as they occurred, from 
the personal experience of some police off- 
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Syndicate Publishing 
Company. 


A few days ago this 
firm accepted another 


my authors. 


cepted a “second” novel 
by another client. 


Stiil another client’s 


and Co. recently. 


Dollars Worth of Short 
Stories, Novelettes, 
Serials, Articles to, na- 
tional magazines every 


month. 155 East 42nd Street 








MY CLIENTS ARE SELLING 


en 
A Because They Are Producing Material to Meet Current Market Requirements 


Too many new writers who have real ability do not take their work 
seriously enough; do not probe its commercial depths. They ‘‘take a chance” 
too often, either in trying for markets beyond their immediate ability to 
reach, or in haphazard production of “‘off-trail’’ fiction. Writing is a 
highly specialized profession, not a lottery. 

When a writer comes to me for assistance I first determine what he can 

A “first” novel by one best produce, coach him to supply material in current demand and gradually 
of my clients recently work him up through the smaller magazines into the really worth-while 
released by The World sarkets. My business is to develop professional writers, to sell them as 
writers as well as their individual stories. 

Realize the Full Value of Your Work 
fi te I frequently place English serial and book rights to fiction by my 
first novel” by one of clients after sale in the United States; have connections for disposition of 
translation rights in Norway, Sweden, Denmark and Germany. Often resell 

The Thomas Y.Crowell second serial rights. Conduct a special department for radio drama aad 
Company has just ac- plays. (See advertisement page —.) 

COMPARE THE RATES! 


You can buy professional guidance which brings tangible results at 
novel has brought a nominal fees. New clients are charged a reading fee of 50c per thousand 
contract from Duffield words, a minimum of $2.00 on any single manuscript. When I sell $1,000 
worth of a client’s work, reading fees are dropped. . Commission of 10 
I SELL Thousands of per cent on American sales; 15 per cent on foreign sales. 

Send your manuscript or ask for complete descriptive circular. 


AUGUST LENNIGER 


ABOUT YOU? 


Literary Agent New York, N. Y. 
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cer or official. The by-line of a police offi- 
cer or Official is absolutely necessary—even 
more than photos or illustrations — and no 
editor will care for your fact crime yarn if 
you have no such by-line and authority for 
the narrative. 


Your title would then read something like 
this, “The Wilson-Jones Murder Case—as 
told to Ima Writer by Captain George God- 
frey, of Chicago Police Headquarters.” 
Once you have told your true crime yarn 
in the most exciting, suspensive and dra- 
matic manner possible, with good photos 
and the by-line of some responsible police 
officer or official who figured in the case, 
you’ve done your job—and you can try it 
out in every logical market with some con- 
fidence. 


Use plenty of true dialogue, and invent 
some, if necessary, in order to make your 
fact crime tale seem like a real story, and 
not simply a bald account of the facts. Re- 
member, what you are writing is supposed 
to be a story—true, of course, but designed 
for reader entertainment the same as any 
fiction yarn. Therefore, make it a real 
story by every writer’s art in your power. 
To sum up: get your story. Get the neces- 
sary photos to illustrate. Get some recog- 
nized participant in the story to sponsor it; 
his by-line is vitally necessary. Read fact 
crime magazines from cover to cover, to get 
the “feel” of the acceptable narrative. Then 
submit your yarn to every likely market 
mentioned in the beginning—and if it comes 
back, try to find some more detective maga- 
zines in your market guide, not listed here, 
that may give it possible consideration. 
Good luck! 
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A Few Facts: 


During April, 1931, I placed four novels, one a first 
novel; sent my clients $3,395.75 for American and 
foreign magazine sales. Several were first sales by 
unknown writers. 


April brought numerous letters of appreciation of 
which these are typical: 


“T had to look several times at ycur check in order to 
convince myself that a story of mine had actually sold. 
his never would have happened without your 
efforts back of it. I know, because the other two 
—- I tried for a year never attempted to place any 
my maauscripts, and their criticisms absolutely 
amounted to nothing—four or five lines of emptiness. 
You must know how I appreciate your interest and 
helpful criticism that you, have shown towards my work 
from the very beginning.” B. F. M. 


“You can imagine how delighted I was to get that 
check for ‘Desperate Measure.’ In a way the second 
check is as much of a thrill as the first; it seems to 
show that the first wasn’t an isolated phenomenon but 
really meant something.” J. M 


AUGUST LENNIGER 


Literary Agent 
155 East 42nd Street New York, N. Y. 














Toronto Star Praises 


New Canadian Columnist 


The Barrie Examiner now has a 
“Columnist” of its own—Dean D. 
Hurmdy, a new Ontario humorist 
who does a bright Column in metro- 
politan style under the heading 
“HOW MY WORLD WAGS.”— 

Toronto (Ont.) Star. 


Dean D. Hurmdy has been writing for the 
Examiner since the first of the year, and 
his humorous comment and light verse have 
attracted attention and been quoted in the 
Toronto press almost every week since 
he began.—Barrie (Ont.) Examiner. 


Mr. Hurmdy’s Column now is being 
syndicated to other Canadian papers—and 
meeting flattering reception. 

DEAN D. HURMDY himself says: 

“T feel that I owe my start as a Columnist 
largely to the instruction, advice, criticism 
and help that I received from Jack Pansy. 
Mr. Pansy possesses a peculiar sort of genius 
for drawing out the very BEST of a writer's 


latent abilities.’ 
° " SIGNED 


Readers of Writer’s Digest who are inter- 
ested in Column work should write NOW 
for Sample Lesson and valuable information 

R 


JACK PANSY 
2041 East 64th Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Do You Write Stories? 
















stamp for descriptive booklet. 


W. W. COOK 


MARSHALL, MICHIGAN 


Do You Want to Write Stories? 


In either case you will need PLOTTO: 
A New Method of Plot Suggestion for 
Writers of Creative Fiction, by William 
Wallace Cook. Indorsed by such famous 
editors as Col. S. S. McClure, and used 
and recommended by such noted authors 
as H. Bedford-Jones, Vic Whitman, T. T. 
Flynn, Erle Stanley Gardner, Marshal 
South, Hubert LaDue and others. Send 















FIRST AID FOR WRITERS 


What to Write and Where to Sell 


and market-list. Price, sixty cents. 


CLEWLEY CLIFFORD 


A comprehensive twenty-page booklet pointing the way 
to success for Juvenile Writers. Sell your stories, arti- 
cles, poems, fillers, puzzles, etc. Editorial requirements 


233 Broadway, Rockland, Maine 


















Acts, Plays, Skits Wanted 


forastamp. BIG MARKETS. 
E. L. GAMBLE PLAY BUREAU 
EAST LIVERPOOL, OHIO 


Acts, Plays, Skits, Monologues, Readings, Minstrel 
Material, Vodvil, Musical Comedy Scripts, Radio 
Material and Entertainments Wanted. Circular 











$10,000 A YEAR 
FROM GREETINGS 









only work of its kind—($1.25). 
THE GREETING CARD GUIDE 
BETHANY, W. VA. 


is one man’s record for writing 12 brief sentiments. 
THE MANUFACTURERS OF GREETING CARDS 
tell in their own words just what they want in the 
















MANUSCRIPTS WANTED 


Submit material or write for details to 


EMIL ZUBRYN 


For newspaper syndication. Stories, novels, articles, 

try, etc. Any length or theme. Also wish to hear 
rom writers who desire connections with newspapers 
and magazines. Intelligent, personalized service. 


1117D Longacre Bldg., New York, N. Y. 



























Comments on the Work of 
Henry Harrison, Publisher 


Springfield (Mass.) Union: “His taste is 
sound, and his books reflect credit on the 
bookmaker’s art.” 

Colo. Springs Gazette: ‘Beautifully bound 
volumes. He is obviously determined to 
select only verses of poetic quality.” 
Alfred Kreymborg: “You are doing an 
excellent job for the poets you publish.” 
Syracuse Post-Standard: “A high quality 
of craftsmanship in illustration and print- 
ing are employed in building these books.” 


Book MSS. of Verse Are 
Wanted for Publication 
And have you subscribed to Poetry 


World, the indispensable monthly maga- 
zine? $3 a year. 


HENRY HARRISON 
27 E. 7th Street, New York City 


<— wri Oo 
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LITERARY SHORT CIRCUITS 
(Continued from page 35) 
electricity of sex vivifying every character 
of his, from the lowliest to superb old Zeus 
and Hera, the only thoroughly loveable gods 

ever invented. 


CONTEM PORARY writers of trash, such 

as Kathleen Norris, Mary Roberts Rine- 
hart, and the more outstanding of these 
popular novelists who do sterile love mush, 
invariably show through the lines of their 
work a capable understanding of what real- 
ly is motivating their trifling characters. 
Plenty of other hacks, in other respects, 
write as well for the popular market as Mrs. 
Norris and Mrs. Rinehart; but they lack the 
fundamental understanding of character sex 
patterns that these two headliners invari- 
ably display. 

Just as the electrician cannot work with- 
out a knowledge of electrical values, even 
if he is only a humble installer who does 
nothing but tack up wires and screw in 
sockets, it is downright impossible for the 
writer to work, though he never writes sex 
stories or sex novels, unless he has “an ac- 
curate knowledge of the fundamental tin- 
stincts upon which life is built.” 

In closing I will venture an opinion which 
I cannot support by evidence, but which has 
been held, I know, by others. My opinion is 
that ninety-nine writers out of a hundred, 
both good and bad, begin to write in subli- 
mation of sexual activities estopped, in- 
hibited, or impossible of fulfillment. This 
sublimation takes place in some because of 
a disinclination toward normal sexual out- 
lets brought on by disgust at the red tape 
surrounding such matters in young, adol- 
escent countries like these United States. 
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BOOKS 


GRAMMAR AND PUNCTUATION 





Roget’s Thesaurus...... oneae 0006600000000 
Peter Mark Roget 
DE TINIE 6 oo iis sn ccccecsccwnscees 1.00 
Funk & Wagnalls 
Punctuation and Capitalization............. 35 
Frank Vizetell 
Fifteen Thousand Useful Phrases........... 1.75 
Grenville Kleiser 
Write It Right..... Ha DaNECae aR eRNe SARS 1.50 
Ambrose Bierce 
PLAYWRITING 
Writing for Vaudeville............. sococcee S40 
Brett Page 
DN SE PIN occ ciceeeeceensvencio 3.50 
Edwin Krows 
The Art of Sound Pictures.............00005 2.50 
W. B. Pitkin & Marston 
SHORT STORY WRITING 
How to Write a Short Story............ 222-200 
Michael Joseph 
How ag Write Short Stories................. 1.00 
L. Josephine Beidgart 
Plot of the Short NN 65-550 6.9-4hke Render 1.50 
Henry Albert Phillips 
Plotting the Short Story................200% 1.00 
Chunn 
banter is ® Be Ne BARE sé occ ccccsinsiccevconee 2.25 
Berg Esenwein 
Short 7 eh Atte hea eheeeawee 2.25 
ary B. Orvis 
The Only Two Ways to Write a Short Story.. 5.00 
John Gallishaw 
Short Stories of H. G. Wells............+-+2 4.00 
Laments for the Living...... eeesen ane cocce 2.50 
Dorothy Parker 
Twelve Cardinal Elements of Short aiey 
Writing ..ccce ° on vus (ceatsbeseueete 1.00 
Agnes Reeve 
FICTION WRITING 
Fiction Writers on Fiction Writing.......... 2.50 
Asthur S. Hoffman 
Fiction Writing for Profit............+.-005 2.50 
Joseph and Cumberland 
Pundsinentals of Fiction Writing........... 2.00 
Arthur S. Hoffman 
How to Write oom PUTER e 0 6:0:6.04:0'0:0:4 5 8:09 2.50 
Michael Joseph 
Technique of Fiction Ria cata iene ats arate 1.75 
Jcmes Knapp Reeve 
This Fiction Business. .........--.-eseeeee8 2.00 
H. Bedford Jones 
Emotional Values in Fiction Writing........ 50 
James Knapp Reeve 
Twenty Problems of ‘the Fiction Writer...... 5.00 
Gallishaw 


PREPARING AND MARKETING MANUSCRIPTS 


How to Prepare Manuscripts............++. 1.00 
Emma Gary Wallace 
How to Syndicate Manuscripts.............. 1.00 
Felix J. Koch 
Preparation of Manuscripts for Printer...... 1.65 
Frank Vizetelly 
The aga D MIO. 66 osccewceceesesesscwe 3.00 
. M. Mathieu 


ing books to its readers. 


After a conscientious survey of over a score of publishers’ 
book catalogues, WRITER’S DIGEST recommends the follow- 


All books selected make interesting 
reading and are authoritative. 


POETRY 

Art of Versification....... PPOTTTTTTirir i - $2.00 
Esenwein and Roberts 

ee OS eee ere 75 
Horatio Winslow 

Walker’s Rhyming Dictionary.............+:+ 2.50 
J. Walker 

Great Poems Interpreted...........+-eee00% 2.00 
Barbe 

PLOT CONSTRUCTION 

Art of Inventing Characters...... seecncies -. 2.50 
Georges Polts 

Outlining Effective Writing...........++++++ -70 
B. Dolch 

Plots and Personalities...........00+seeee08 1.75 

Thirty-Six Dramatic Situations............+>+ 1.50 
Georges Polti 

Univesesl Plot Catalogue........s++eeeeeeees 1.50 
Henry Albert Phillips 

Elements of Plot Construction............++. 50 
Richard K. Abbott 

Narrative Technique........-+seeeeeeeeeees 2.65 
Thomas H. Uzzell 

MISCELLANEOUS 
Prpchoioay for the Writer...... 60645006 eee 2.80 
H. K. Nixon 

Teahiion lt ER gin cba caiceeneawnne 6.00 
Kleiser 

Cartooning and Drawing.............+++e++ 5.00 
Manuel Rosenberg 

ee as 596 5 856.44 0 cise eerstsnseeee 1.00 
Ford Madox Ford 

Essentials in English Speech and Literature... 2.00 
Frank Vizetelly 

How to Study Literature...... scocwsccsccoss 6B 
Heydcick 

One Term Course in English Literature...... 1.30 
Heydrick 

The SONGS TION s0006006 900000000 000000 2.50 
James Knapp Reeve 

Technique of the Mystery Story............. 2.50 
Carolyn Wells 

Webi: Tees Bb Bock cccvccdccecooescs 2.50 
Laurence D’Orsa 

The Business of ice. iiieCeae oN amewen 2.00 
Fred Ziv 

Making Couche Ss ae bnew aa ww anew wre meee aie 2.00 
C. Warden LaRoe 

Magazine Article Writing.............see0% 3.00 
E. Brennecke 

Free Lancing for Forty Magazines......... - 2.60 
Edward Mott Woolle 

Children’s Stories and How to Tell Them..... 2.00 
Esenwein & Stockard 

Juvenile Story Writing..... ebusiinnee emus 2.10 
Robinson 

Writing for the Magaiznes...............++. 2.00 
J. Berg + 

I I 500 054 0005450445. 00%00sK000% - 2.50 
S. Roland Halt 

bate = Question and Answer Manual....... 1.00 

y V. Martin 

tiene + OS | Se 3.00 
Laurence D’ Orsay 

Writing Advertising..... bebcecnbb adios nbaee 3.50 
Jumes D. Woolf 

Writing for Real Money.............-eee0e8 1.60 


Edward Mott Woolley 
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WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 


GENTLEMEN:—Please send me postpaid the following books: 
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RELIABLE SALES SER i{ E 


sigs: SHORT STORIES 
NOVELS—NOVELETTES 
SERIALS—ARTICLES 


Dear Mr. Cox:— 

I think I am very lucky to 
have an Agent who is willing 
to help as you are. 

Mrs. K. Thomas Russell 
(Address on Request) 
YOU, TOO 
May use the personal, special- 
ized service of this Agenc 
that has sold thousands of dol- 
lars worth of fiction. Ask for 

folder. 


THE B-B SERVICE CO. 
995-D East Rich, Columbus, O. 
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$50 A WEEK WITH A KODAK 


Booklet Describing 100 Magazine Markets 
20 Cents, Stamps or Silver 


Rossiter Snyder Publishing Company 
30 West 18th Street, NEW YORK 








WRITERS! Sell Your Stories 


We are next door to the largest world market for 
steries—in direct contact with publishers. Send us 
your manuscripts. We sell them or tell you why. 


Nominal Fees for Reading and Criticism. 


PUBLISHERS’ AGENCY 
242 E. 15th St., New York City 








PLOTS FOR SALE 


Why overwhelm your intellect or incur loss of sleep at- 
tempting to obtain or invent good, new, original, and sala- 
ble plots when you can purchase them for $1.00 each. 

You purchase the ORIGINAL and ONLY copy. They are 
not sold again. Indicate the TYPE of story, and with or with- 
out LOVE ELEMENT. SATISFACTION GUARANTEED, 


J. ALEX REUBEN CLARK 
P. O. Box 291, FILLMORE, CALIF. 











AUTHORS’ SUPPLIES 


Buy authors’ supplies from the country’s largest sup- 
ply dealers and get just what you want at lowest prices. 
We Specialize in materials you need. We have been 
serving the trade for more than two years, and writers 
and typists everywhere tell us they are saving money 
by buying from us. 

Good, strong envelopes, with gummed flaps for mailing. 
Kraft, size 9x12, 24-Ib. Size 914x12%, 24-lb. Kraft 





25 Envelopes...... $ .50 25 Envelopes......... $ .55 
50 Envelopes...... -90 69 Envelopes......... 1.05 
A stronger, better envelope, 28-lb. Kraft. 
Size 9x12 Size 944x124 
25 Envelopes...... $ .60 25 Envelopes......... $ .65 
50 Envelopes...... 1.15 50 Envelopes......... 1.20 
Smaller sizes for folded scripts, 6x9, 614x9%4, 50 


of each size, $1.00. Sizes 10, 11 and 12’s, heav 
Kraft, 100 either size or mixed, $1.00. ; . 
ood grade, standard bond paper for manuscript work, 500 

sheets, 16-lb. weight, $1.00; 20-lb. weight, $1.20. 

Typewriter ribbons, heavy duty, each 75c, three for $1.80, 
$7.00 per dozen. We carry practically everything an author 
uses. If you don’t see what you want here, send for our 
latest spring catalog, now ready. 

We pay the postage anywhere east of the Rocky Mountains. 
If you live west of the Rockies, add 10% to your order. 

Send 35 for “‘How to me Manuscripts and Contest 
Entries,” a valuable little kk just recently published, 
it is complete in every detail. Also be sure to send for our 
circular matter on other books we publish. Address: 


A. D. FREESE & SON, Publishers 


Box 103, UPLAND, INDIANA 
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THE WRITER’S MARKET 
(Continued from page 51) 


Nation’s Business,* 1615 H St., N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. Merle Thorpe, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 a year. Business 
magazine. “We desire material about new devel- 
opments in business and industry—2500 to 3000 
words in length. We report within a week and 
pay on acceptance.” 





The National Aeronautic Magazine, Dupont 
Circle, Washington, D. C. William R. Enyart, 
Editor. Issued monthly; 35c a copy; $4.00 a 
year. Aeronautical class journal. “We are in the 
market for articles and photographs deaiing in an 
interesting and informative way with air travel 
and private flying.” 





Power Wagon, 536 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, 
Ill. Austin W. Stromberg, Editor. Issued month- 
ly to truck operators and dealers. It is a pocket 
size magazine. “We publish articles up to 2000 
words long, describing by text and action photo- 
graphs ways and means through which greater 
efficiency can be secured in operating and main- 
taining trucks, buses and trailers. Preferred length 
is 1000 to 1500 words. Editorial treatment of 
subjects should be from the standpoint of how to 
do it better and save time and money. Results 
before and after should be given with detailed 
facts and figures on costs whenever possible, with 
copies of various forms or records employed. 
Articles and photographs are wanted on new time- 
saving equipment, on new methods of loading, 
routing, body and motor repairing, training of 
drivers and mechanics, and on how to get more 
freight or passenger haulage business by special 
equipment, merchandising or sales methods. Inter- 
views concisely prepared on topics indicated are 
wanted with leading fleet managers, shop foremen 
and service superintendents. Action photographs 
showing new methods of operating, loading, re- 
pairing, painting, etc., are desired. Manuscripts 
are reported on within ten days, and we pay one 
cent a word and up according to importance of 
article, on either acceptance or publication, de- 
pending on whether the article is written on 
assignment or unsolicited.” 





Radio Stations 


Stations WLW-WSAI, Crosley Radio Corpora- 
tion, Cincinnati, Ohio. Edward A. Byron, Produc- 
tion Manager, writes as follows: “It is rather 
difficult to write you briefly regarding the type ot 
plays we are looking for to be used in the Crosley 
Theatre because, in the first place, radio drama is 
governed to some extent by the same basic prin- 
ciples so long in force in the theatre, and I must 
begin this statement with contradiction in saying 
that it is very possible for a play to be written 
which violates every known rule in radio writing, 
and then because of the ability of the writer, it 
may still prove to be an excellent play. So with 
that thought in mind, let me jot down a few sug- 
gestions. 

“To begin with, we have found that the logical 
length of a dramatic program is 30 minutes. Any- 
thing less than this brings up the problem of 
creating an interesting situation; anything longer 
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NEW YORK MAGAZINE EDITOR 


Has Leisure 


for the editing of.a few select Mss., Fiction, Essays 
or Poetry, preferably of book lengt 

Free reading. Prompt report. Moderate terms. 

My work has been sold to King Features (an 
$1,800 series), to late Sunday World Magazine, to 
PLAIN TALK, Fawcett Publications and many 
others, at top prices. 

Obviously I am in a unique position to serve 
writers, both beginning and established. I am 
past the guessing stage. I KNO 


Address, STEPHEN G. CLOW 


Hotel Collingwood, West 35th St., New York City 





DISTINCTIVE TYPING 


Quick service. Crisp bond paper, cne carbon. Minor 
corrections if desired. Mailed flat. 40c thousand 
words, ss lc a line. Typing with revision $1 a 
thousan: ords. Special rates on books. 


MIRIAM GREENWOOD 
924 E. Gist St., Chicago, Ill. 
(Formerly of 6128 Ingleside Ave.) 





EXPERT TYPING SERVICE 


Author's manuscripts promptly and accurately prepared for 
publication at 50c per 1,000 words. Poems, 2c per line. 
One carbon copy. 


BELLE V. YOTTER 
734 Eighth Ave., Bethlehem, Pa. 





THREE EXPERT TYPISTS 


are ready to do your work quickly and efficiently. 
Work inspected by one who sells his own manu- 
scripts. 50c per thousand words with one carbon. 


THE GREETING CARD GUIDE 
. BETHANY, W. VA. 








AUTHORS—SPECIAL 


I will type your MSS. neatly, accurately and promptly 
for 40 cents a thousand words. Poetry, 1 cent a line. 
Write for special rates on various items of service. If 
you like me—retain me; if you don’t like me—fire me. 


JOS. F. ROBINSON 
5733 Holden Street, PITTSBURGH, PA. 








WRITERS! 


8 Years’ experience in preparing manuscripts 
for publication. 50c per thousand words, in- 
cluding carbon copy. 


VIRGINIA OWEN 


715 Missouri Avenue, Columbia, Missouri 











10%---Marketing Service---10% 


AUTHOR over 125 published stories, Agent, 
Critic markets stories, revises if merited, for 10%. 
Unsalable stories fully criticized. Reading fee: 
$1.00 up to 5,000 words; over that, 20c per 
1,000—plus one-way postage. Fee REFUNDED 
if salable! Clients in U. S. and Canada. Submit 
story, or write: 


CHARLES P. GORDON 


Box WD-148, DANTE, VIRGINIA 
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makes it difficult to sustain this interest. There- 
fore, let us assume that half an hour is the best 
length in regard to time. This half hour seems 
to subdivide itself logically into three scenes, which 
compare somewhat to the three acts of a standard 
play and are governed by the same general rules 
of exposition, complication, climax and resolution. 

“In the beginning, the narrator was made use of 
because it was felt that since the radio play could 
not be seen it must necessarily be more fully ex- 
plained. Fortunately, this has gradually been elim- 
inated until now the most successful plays have a 
descriptive announcement in the beginning, pte 
then run their full course without further inter- 
ruption. 

“Now as to the type of plays. Practically every 
type has been attempted and most of them suc- 
cessfully. However, our experience at WLW has 
been that the character study is the most interest- 
ing to the radio audience. We believe this is 
because it is very confusing to attempt the complete 
delineation of more than one character in the brief 
time allotted to a radio play. However, it must be 
borne in mind that this character study can also 
be divided into various types, allowing the play 
to be a love story, an adventure or a mystery, as 
the writer sees it. 

“This is a very interesting subject and one that 
cannot be done justice to in a brief letter. How- 
ever, we shall be glad to receive any scripts or 
plays drawn with the above suggestions in mind. 
The actual dialogue usually runs about 25 minutes, 
and we have established a rate of $1 a minute, or 
approximately $25 per manuscript.” 

Mr. Byron is interested in developing a list of 
worth-while contributors on this basis. 





Station KMOX, Hotel Mayfair, St. Louis, Mo. 
Woody Klose, Production Manager. “At the pres- 
ent time we are taking very little in the form of 
writing of any kind from the tree lance, for the 
reason that we are not producing as many plays 
and continuities as formerly. Another reason is 
that good material is very scarce. By good mate- 
rial, I mean something entirely out of the ordinary, 
something written with an understanding of the 
needs of radio, some idea that has not been done 
to death. If it were possible for us to find this 
sort of thing, we should be actively in the market 
for free lance material.” 





Station WOWO, Ft. Wayne, Ind. Address 
Willis Martin. “We can use fifteen-minute humor- 
ous or detective sketches, and fifteen-minute dramas. 
We have no standard rate of payment.” 





Station WWNC, Citizens Broadcasting Co., 
Asheville, N. C. G. O. Shepherd, Pres.-Gen. Mgr. 
“Our continuity is prepared by members of our 
own staff, to meet specific requirements. We do 
not encourage writers to submit manuscripts, but 
if any are submitted they receive our most care- 
ful attention.” 





Station WLS, Chicago, Ill. George C. Biggar 
is Program Director. “We are somewhat inter- 
ested in short radio plays—fifteen to thirty minutes 
in length. These must be homey, based on human 
interest happenings, on farms and in average homes 
and communities. No ‘rube’ material wanted. Our 
requirements call for radio plays for fall and 
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TEST YOUR sing” & _—— ABILITY 









ny potential wri no nod their own ay Mg 9 
ort Burton's Analysis rest ndicates your power ots, 
pope El that live, to understand motives oe. T's a va elena test 
of your story instinct. Send for this free , analysis and re- 
wae « An, t critic's opinion, also booklet, ‘‘Short pt Mtoe 

LAIRD EXTENSION INSTITUTE 
678 Laird Blidg., Minneapolis, Minn. 














FLORIDA TYPISTS 
High class professional manuscript typing. Bond 
paper—one carbon copy—editorial requirements. 
50c per 1000 words. Special rates on book 
manuscripts. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
SOUTHERN TYPING BUREAU 
304 Consolidated Building, Jacksonville, Florida 

















DIXIE TYPISTS: 


Like Oliver Twist want more—more oh which 
to buy more CAMPBELLS, not CAMELS! The ma- 
chines do their smoking. Mail your scripts; they will 
do the needful. Remember our “get acquainted” rate 
is 35c per M; regular 50c finish. Poetry, 2c a line; 
minimum 50c. Write us anyway! 


4614 Banks St., New Orleans, La. 























ALL STANDARD MAKES 
me up. Fully a 
‘ree Trial. Write for complete 
illustrated lists and special re- 
duced prices. 
NORTHWESTERN 
TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE 
121 N. Francisco Ave. 
Dept. 12, Chicago, Ill. 
















JUNE SPECIAL 


On Quality Typing 
A 10% discount allowed on all work received on or 
before the 15th. Regular rates: prose, 50c per 1000 
words; poetry, 2c per line. Free carbon copy, minor 


corrections, and market suggestions. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or your money back. 

W. WALKER 
224 Bryan Street, Houston, Texas 














MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


neatly, accurately, promptly, on first class paper, 
with corrections in grammar, spelling, and punc- 
tuation, if desired. 50c per thousand words. 
Poetry, 2c a line. One carbon. Méailed flat. 


LEATHA M. DRAPER 
Box 108, Marion, Indiana 













TOP-NOTCH TYPING!!! 


Satisfaction guaranteed or money and postage refunded! 
80c per thousand words. Good bond paper of right 
weight. Mailed flat. Extra first and last pages. Carbon 
copy. Corrections in spelling and grammar. Special 
rates on book manuscripts. 


LILLIAN WINGERTER 
WAYNESBURG, OHIO 
















TYPING THAT PLEASES 
I have pleased where others have failed. Prompt 
and efficient service guaranteed. Reasonable rates. 
Write for information. Economical rates on 
envelope addressing. 
BEULAH LEE LUNAU 






winter production. No sophisticated plays wanted. 
We pay $5 to $10 royalty.” 





Station WMAQ, Inc., Chicago, Ill. John Gihon, 
Production Manager. “We are interested in ideas 
around which a series of fifteen or thirty-minute 
programs can be built. Only material which can 
be successfully merchandised is of interest to us. 
We are not in the market for so-called sustaining 
or station features. Payment depends on individual 
conditions, on actual presentation.” 





Verse Markets 


Adventure,* 161 6th Ave., New York. A. A. 
Proctor, Editor. Issued twice a month; 25c a 
copy; $4.00 a year. “We use very little verse. 
Our standards are high. At present we prefer 
brief verse, ballads and narrative poems, maximum 
length 100 lines. Though we can use only poems 
of adventure, of the outdoors, of high romance, 
we are not interested in love poems, simple pas- 
toral verse, etc. We report within a week, and 
pav good rates on acceptance.” 





Woman’s World,** 4223 W. Lake St., Chicago, 
Ill. Cora F. Sanders, Editor. Issued monthly; 
lic a copy; 50c a year. Devoted to the interests 
of the home-making woman in small towns and in 
the country. “We purchase poetry not over 24 lines 
in length, and pay on acceptance.” 





Weird Tales,** 840 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
Ill. Farnsworth Wright, Editor. Issued month- 
ly; 25c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We use verse up 
to forty lines with a weird slant. We report 
promptly, and pay 25c a line on publication.” 





Ranch Romances,* 80 Lafayette St., New York. 
Fanny Ellsworth, Editor. Issued bi-weekly; 20c 
a copy; $4.00 a year. “We can use Western love 
poems, for which we pay 25c a line on accept- 
ance.” 





Miscellaneous 


Acme Newspictures, Inc., 220 E. 42nd St., New 
York. R. P. Dorman, Editor. “We are in the 
market for news and feature pictures of national 
interest. We pay $3 and up for photos, price 
depending on the importance of story and quality 
of prints. We suggest use of Air Mail and Special 
Delivery stamp on important stories. We guar- 
antee postage whether or not pictures are ac- 
cepted.” 





Dog World, 1922 Lake St., Chicago, Ill. Will 
Judy, Editor. Issued monthly; 20c a copy; $2.00 
a year. Trade magazine. “We are not in the 
market, as all articles are furnished by staff and 
by appointed local representatives.” 





Handicrafter, Jamaica Plains, Mass. Paul Ber- 
not, Editor, Issued six times a year; 40c a copy; 
$2.00 a year. Devoted to Arts and Crafts. “Arti- 
cles on crafts such as pottery, leatherwork, em- 
broidery, metal-work, hand weaving, batiks, etc., 
are wanted, from 500 to 2500 words in length. 
All articles must be illustrated. Payment depends 








304 Logan Street, Steubenville, Ohio 
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phenomenal trade acceptance 
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IRADE acceptance merely means the recep- 


4 tion given a new product by the people in 
authority of that particular field. 

We are proud of the trade acceptance ac- 

corded to “The Writer’s Market’’—the new, 

large market directory for free lance writers. 


To date newspapers in twenty-four states 
have given “The Wreiter’s Market’’ compli- 
mentary reviews. In many instances, these 
reviews have been over a full column in 
length. Yet in all these newspapers, totaling 
well over a hundred, there has not been one 
adverse book review. 


fae 


Since the pulp paper field is generally accepted 
as the best part of the publishing world for 
the beginning writer to make his debut, we 
asked either the managing editor or. publisher 
of the largest pulp paper publishing corpora- 
tions in the world for their opinion of “‘The 
Writer’s Market.”” The editors or publishers 
of these organizations, including Street and 
Smith, Dell, Fawcett, Clayton, Doubleday 
Doran, and Fiction House each replied by 
letter with highly favorable reviews of the 
book. It is important that these men whose 
daily livelihood depends upon the skill of 
free lance writers should unite without a dis- 











) 


senting voice in acclaiming ““The Writer's Mar- 
ket’’ as a book free lance writers should own. 


The quality group, and its editors, too, comment with high favor upon “The Writer's 
Market,”’ including such eminent publications as ‘‘The American Mercury, Forum, Harper’s, and 


The North American Review. 


fa 


Libraries throughout the world have ordered copies. Schools, colleges and universities are 
using the book as a text. Scores of publishing houses have purchased the book as a reference 
guide. Practically every writer’s club of note in the country has recommended this book to 


its members. 


fs 


Not only because of this phenomenal “‘trade acceptance’ of “‘The Writer’s Market’ by 
newspapers, magazines, critics, editors, libraries, universities, and writer's clubs do we solicit 
your purchase of this book. In addition, we offer it to you on a money-back-guarantee with 


our assurance that every free 
lance writer owes it to himself 
to own this book. 

By purchasing 2 copy of.“‘The 
Writer's Market’’ you are taking 
a definite forward step in your 
own literary career. 


fs 


Order Your Copy 
Today. Postpaid $3.00 


| WRITER’S DIGEST 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


22 East 12TH Srreet, Cincinnati, OunIO 

Gentlemen:—Please send me by return mail one copy of “The 
Writer’s Market,” for which < enclose $3.00. If I am_ not 
thoroughly satisfied with this book, I will return it to you within 
five days and you will refund my money in full. 


Gics inns ntense ve ekeseessaeeueeneene PMG 6 oc esinseicons 
Check here if you want a year’s subscription to WRITER’S 
DIGEST and “The Writer's Market” and enclose $4.00 (J. 



























Short-Story Writing 


How to write, what to 
write, and where to sell 


Cultivate your mind. De- 
velop your literary gifts, 
Master the art of self-ex- 
pression. Make your spare 
time profitable. Turn your 
ideas into dollars. 


Courses in Short-Story Writing, 
Versification, Journalism, Play 
ou » Photopla ening, ere, 
SENWE taught by our staff of literary ex- 
Dr. E nm perts, headed by Dr. J. Berg 
Esenwein, famous critic and teacher; Editor of The 
Writer’s Monthly. Dr. Esenwein offers you construct- 
ive criticism; frank, honest, helpful advice: real teaching. 
One pupil has received over $5,000 for storics and 
articles written mostly in spare time—“‘play work,”’ 
a he calls it. Another received over $1,000 before 
completing her first course. Hundreds are selling 
constantly to leading publishers. 
There is no other institution or agency doing so much 
for writers, young or old. The universities recognize 
this, for over one hundred members of the English 
faculties of higher institutions are studying in our 
Literary Department. The editors recognize it, for 
thcy are constantly recommending our courses. 
150 page illustrated catalog free. 
Please address— 


The Home Correspondence School 
Established 1897 


Dept, 72 Springfield, Mass. 
» blish The Writer’s Library, 13 vo} 3_descrip- 
tivo bookict free. We also publish The Writer's Monthiv, fa 
ie leading magazine for, — workers; sample copy #3 


MoU Bg 


































AUTHORS — EXTRA SPECIAL 


College edusated, experienced typist will type your mss. 
for 40c per 1000 words; with corrections in English, 
spelling, punctuation, 50c per 1000. Verse, lc per line. 
Book lengths, 10% discount. Carbon and return postage 
free. Prompt, accurate. 


LANGFORD TYPING SERVICE 


Box 6, Bonita, Texas 








EXPERT TYPING 
High class work my specialty. Manuscripts ac- 
curately typed at 40c per thousand words; 2c 
per line for poetry. Revision rates upon request. 
Prompt and satisfactory service. 
A. MARGARET BIGELOW 
107 Sixth Avenue, Juniata, Pennsylvania 








ATTENTION! PLEASE 


Let me type your novels, plays, stories, articles, essays, 
sermons and poems. I will put them in the styles as 
editors demand. 50c per thousand words. Special rates 
for books. Write for further details and sample work. 
They will be sent gladly upon request. 


JOHN M. SZIKSNIS 
3432 Ligonier Street, Pittsburgh, Penna. 








Manuscripts, poems, etc., typed to meet editorial 
requirements. Minor corrections and carbon 
copy free. Prompt and efficient service. Reason- 
able rates. Write for information. 


RUTH E. CARTER 
P. O. Box 145, Clifton Forge, Va. 
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Kodakery, Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N.Y. 
Kenneth W. Williams, Editor. Issued monthly; 
5c a copy; 60c a year. Magazine of amateur 
photography. “We use 500 words or less on 
simple amateur photography—stunts, how to get 
results, etc. Articles should contain a certain 
urge to make pictures. We report within a week, 
and payme:.t is made on acceptance, which de- 
pends on value of material to us.” 





Little Theatre of San Antonio, San Antonio, 
Texas. Carl Glick, Director. ‘We can use orig- 
inal one-act plays and prefer those with a Texas 
setting.” 





Lorenz Publishing Co., 501 E. Third St., Day- 
ton, Ohio, are publishers of The Choir Leader, The 
Choir Herald, and The Volunteer Choir. Herman 
von Berge is Literary Editor. All three magazines 
are church volunteer choir magazines and are 
published monthly. “We want lyrics suitable for 
musical setting for one or the other of above maga- 
zines. Must be sacred, of course. Articles of 
interest to singers, directors or organists of volun- 
teer church choirs are also considered. We prefer 
them not much longer than 1800 words. Also can 
use limited amount of Christmas, Easter, Chil- 
dren’s Day recitations, exercises, tableaux, panto- 
mimes, pageants, etc., such as are published in 
our annual ‘Treasuries’ for these seasons. We 
usually report within two weeks, and payment 
depends on type of material, and how we can 
make use of it.” 





The Photo-Miniature, 70 Fifth Ave., New York. 
John A. Tennant, Editor. Published irregularly 
at present, with intentions of a monthly; 40c a 
copy ; $4.00 a year. “Monographs on the technical 
side of photography in its applications, are wanted. 
12,000 to 15,000 words is the usual length, but 
this means after the ordinary manuscript has been 
boiled down. Articles must be practical, tersely 
expressed, made interesting and formal, as must 
be workable pictures. We suggest that the pros- 
pective contributor submit subject and outline of 
proposed treatment before beginning work on 
manuscript. Report is within two weeks, and we 
pay $50 on acceptance.” 





Smart Set Magazine, 959 8th Ave., New York, 
has deferred publication indefinitely and, there- 
fore, is not in the market for material. 





Central Press Association, 1485 E. 12th St., 
Cleveland, Ohio. Leslie P. E:chel, Editor. Issued 
daily. News feature and news mat service. “We 
desire news photos, feature photos, brief news 
feature stories with art. Payment is made in 
weekly budgets.” 

The Colophon, Lid.* 229 W. 48rd St. New 
York. Issued quarterly; $15 a year. “Articles 
upon invitation only.” 





Miscellaneous 


F The American Home,** Garden City, N. Y. Reg- 
inald T. Townsend, Editor. Issued monthly; 10c 
a copy; $1.00 a year. “We want practical illus- 
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trated articles on architecture, interior decoration 
and gardening. Photographs must be clear, glossy 
prints. We report within two weeks, and pay 

an article, on acceptance.” 





Home Acres and Countryside Magazine, Great 
Oak Lane, Pleasantville, N. Y. Dorothy Biddle, 
Editor. Issued monthly; 15c a copy; $1.00 a year. 
Garden magazine. “We want practical articles— 
300 to 800 words—capable of being illustrated. No 
household articles. We report within two weeks, 
and pay on acceptance.” 





Common Sense, c/o the House of Gurney, Yank- 
ton, S. D. Also conduct radio station WNAX. 
John P. De Pagter, Editor. “We are interested 
in historical sketches of the Middle Northwest and 
farm articles; 1000-word length limit. Photo- 
graphs are essential. We have no established rate 
of payment.” 





Motor Land, 150 Van Ness Ave., San Francisco, 
Calif. Wm. F. Kilcline, Editor. Issued monthly. 
“We are not in the market for unsolicited manu- 
scripts at this time. We prefer to arrange for 
material with selected writers.” 





Front, N. V. Servire, Publishers, 15 Rietzanger- 
laan, The Hague. American address, 220 North 
Maple St., Albuquerque, N. M. Address Norman 
Masleod, Editor. Issued bi-monthly; 75c a copy; 
$2.50 a year. “We publish modern and radical 
literature. Report is made as soon as possible, 
rate subject to correspondence.” 

Manuscripts intended for Snappy should be ad- 
dressed to the editorial offices at 570 Seventh Ave., 
New York. S. Samalman is Editor. 








Charles Abel, Inc., 520 Caxton Bldg., Cleveland, 
Ohio, publisher of Abel’s Photographic Weekly 
and The Commercial Photographer. “I am always 
interested in stories about successful portrait pho- 
tographers, commercial photographers, or operators 
of photo-finishing plants. Such articles should be, 
if possible, in the nature of interviews, although 
this is not absolutely essential. They should tell 
something about the photographer himself and 
should give a general impression of the type of 
work he does and how he goes after it. If at 
all possible, such articles should be accompanied 
by a few photographs of the studic, or in the case 
of a commercial photographer a few samples of 
his work. Rate of payment depends upon the value 
of material, but it usually runs about $10 for an 
article up to 1500 words or $15 up to 2000 words, 
on acceptance. There is no payment made for 
photographs. I am not interested in news items, 
as I have hundreds of sources already for obtain- 
ing these, and I am not particularly interested in 
‘canned’ articles which are of a very general type, 
and are just adapted by the writer to suit the field 
covered by a particular magazine.” 





Atlantica,** 33 W. 70th St., New York. Dr. 
Filippo Cassola, Editor. Issued monthly; 35c a 
copy; $3.50 a year. Cultural magazine of interest 
to Italian-Americans. “We use articles of timely 
interest concerning social and politi.al problems 
of an international character, but particularly with 
reference to Italy; travel (also in Italy); Italian 
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The Play’s the thing 


OW MANY times have theatrical 

producers shouted that phrase: 
The Play’s the thing! But for all 
their shouts the legitimate stage still 
goes begging for the want of good 
plays. Each year Broadway sees good 
actors, good directors and a tolerant 
public anxious to expend their energies 
and cash on a good play. Yet the end 
of a Broadway season invariably sees 
an audience jaded to the gills with 
second rate plays. 


Our American stage demands good 
plays and new writers to create them. 
Today the playwright with something 
to say is offered every opportunity and 
given unusual concessions in obtaining 
a hearing before responsible parties. 













































ROADWAY’S CURRENT popular success, 

“Once In A Lifetime,” is written by 2 

youngster who earned the collaboration ef 
George A. Kaufman by virtue of his own amus- 
ingly satirical ideas. Young new talent is in 
demand. A prominent play publishing company 
advertises in WRITER'S DIGEST every month 
in the hope of discovering new talent. Play 
brokers everywhere are out trying to ‘‘spot’’ new 
talent. 


Yet some Broadway theaters are dark; not be- 
cause of bad times, or talkie competition, but 
simply because there are not enough good plays 
to go ‘round. The talkies can get by on poor 
plots. The legitimate stage by virtue of its 
high priced seats requires high caliber entertain- 
ment. Where will they get it? 


Who knows? Tomorrow's Eugene O'Neill or 
Marc Connelly may be today’s push cart peddler 
We wish we knew where to uncover tomor- 

row’ s playwrights. Our new coarse in playwriting 
was devised for just that reason. This course is 
written by Eugene Walter.* Mr. Walter's many 
plays have all earned a deserved success. His ten- 
week instructive course in playwriting is designed 
to bring out dormant talent and assist you in 
writing and selling good plays. This Individual 
Course in Playwriting has purposely been 
priced low. We are proud to share in the 
discovery of new talent for the American theater. 


The coupon below will bring you the simple 
facts about this low priced professional course 
in playwriting sponcored by WRITER'S DIGEST 
and written by Mr. Eugene Walter. Ask for in- 
formation about it today. 


WRITER'S DIGEST 
22 EAST 12TH STREET 
CINCINNATL OHIO 

Please send me details about the new Indi- 
vidual Course in Playwriting. No obligation, 
of course. 





Address mee 





City State ate 








* Author of The Easiest Way, Paid in Full, The 
Wolf, The Knife, Fine Feathers, The Trail of the 
Lonesome Pine, Sergeant James, etc., etc. 
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Manuscript Criticism 


For those who are not lured by large promises but desire 
really professional instruction, sympathetic frankness instead 
of flattery, and a teacher with a thorough knowledge who 
does not have to rely upon endless technicalities and formal 
rules. Mr. Hoffman’s standing in the magazine world is 
known. An editor for 25 years (Adventure, McClure’s, 
Delineator, etc.) he is particularly known as friend, helper 
and developer of new writers. His two books on fiction 
writing are standard; he has proved his own fiction ability. 
Individual instruction only; no classes, no set courses, no 
assistants. No marketing—that is a specialty in itself, re- 
quiring fuli time for best results. No poetry, plays or 
scenarios. A specialty is made of ‘‘one-man’’ courses, the 
course in each case being entirely dependent upon the needs 
of that case. Write for booklet B. 


Arthur Sullivant Hoffman 
Carmel, New York 








SAN DIEGO TYPIST 


English expert does neat, accurate typing, minor 
corrections, one carbon copy, 40c thousand 
words. Will call personally if San Diego. 


PAUL MORRIS 
Box, National Ave. and 21st St., National City, Cal. 








WRITERS: Here is the service for which you 
have been looking. Manuscripts typed in proper 
form for submission to editors. Write for terms. 


HARRINGTON TYPING SERVICE 


1618 Twelfth Avenue 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 








EXCEPTIONAL NEAT TYPING 
Manuscripts you will be proud of at 40c a thou- 
sand words. Minor corrections and carbon 
copy included. Prompt service. 

RUTH GOCKEL 


5056 W. Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 








AUTHORS—Le: the Texas Typist copy your 
MSS. neatly and accurately. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Rates reasonable: 50c a thousand words 
for prose, 2c a line for verse. 


MARY H. MAGRUDER 


202 Broadway, San Antonio, Texas 











A NEW FIELD FOR WRITERS 


“ORIGINAL STORIES BADLY NEEDED” 

. . says “Hollywood Daily Screen World.” 

Original stories being sought and purchased by many 
studios. x 

An opportunity for new writers with clever ideas as well 
as for established authors. 

I can prove I actually sell to Producers. Daily contact 
with studios. 

bg — Ragu I Be been successfully helping writers 

cent commission. PROFESSIONAL 

CRiTicisM "AT ‘NOMINAL RATES. 

If you want to get in this profitable market, write NOW 
for FREE INFORMATION, 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 
Authors’ and Producers’ Representative 
Desk D431 
623 Hollywood Security Bldg., Hollywood, Calif. 





HAVE YOU'A STORY FOR ila Talkies? 





DIGEsT 


firms or individuals who have become successful; 
Italian or Italian-American literature; and in gen- 
eral, articles that bring out Italy’s contribution to 
civilization. Atlantica is non-political and non- 
partisan, and it has no axe to grind. Articles 
should be no more than 2400 words long. Photo- 
graphs are desired to accompany articles. We 
purchase all rights and pay one-half cent a word on 
acceptance, and more if material warrants. Extra 
payment is not made for photographs.” 





Living Age, 253 Broadway, New York. Quincy 
Howe, Editor. Issued monthly; 50c a copy; $6.00 
a year. Reprints from foreign periodicals. “We 
buy nothing from the outside, as the material 
published in the Living Age is reprinted from 
foreign papers and is translated in our own office.” 





House and Garden,* 420 Lexington Ave., New 
York. Richardson Wright, Editor. Issued month- 
ly; 35c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We have no edi- 
torial requirements at the present time.” 





ON WITH THE PLAY 
(Continued from page 17) 
Payment may not be exacted immediately, 
but sooner or later Mr. Life presents his bill. 

Most plays are about two and a half hours 
in length—into this period the action must 
be completely arranged, standing firmly on 
some love theme, with a moral neatly but not 
too obviously attached. You must learn to 
sugar-coat your morals like a homeceopathic 
doctor sugar-coats his pills. Into your two- 
and-a-half-hours of time can be crowded the 
life story of a man or nation. Plays can 
and do cover unlimited time; on the other 
hand, a play may cover only a few hours 
of time. 

This is a more popular method of writing 
nowadays; we are on the path leading to the 
concentrating age. People are more inter- 
ested in concentrated events; therefore, they 
are more interested in seeing a play that 
covers a short time than they are in seeing a 
play that drags out over a period of years. 

Most people’s lives on the whole are 
rather tame and uneventful, but every one 
has at least experienced one exciting, hectic 
day; therefore, a play covering that space 
of time will often send people home after 
the show with the feeling that their lives 
are just likea play. They are apt to mention 
this play to friends and recommend it as 
being true to life and well worth seeing— 
word-of-mouth advertising is the best in the 
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When a play covers a period of only a 
few hours or a day, reward and retribution 
necessarily must come quickly. The ex- 
tremely clever writers can send a curtain 
down without a villain getting a spanking 
in view of the audience; but as the audience 
fill the aisles, powder noses, and straighten 
ties, they are still mentally shivering for the 
poor devil who by this time has started to 
remove his mustache prior to catching the 
11:02 train to Great Neck. 

I think there is nothing so satisfying to 
a playwright as to stand in the back of a 
theatre and watch the audience file out after 
a good two hours of entertainment. The 
expression on their faces is payment enough 
for months of hard work—after all, the 
greatest gift we can give to our fellowmen 
is a few hours ease from the worry of a 
routine existence. 


THE LABORIOUS TRAIL 
(Continued from page 25) 

from the Point of View of a wife and 
mother.’ I went off on a self-assignment 
to interview the mother of the newest and 
richest baby in the world. I came back with 
a story, but by the time I finally broke past 
the office boy with it, the scoop was cold. 
I wrote all day from loneliness, and all 
evening for the same reason. Not to hear 
the sound of a human voice addressed di- 
rectly to you for days, even when your next 
door neighbor is within peeping-over-the- 
transom distance; to find the corner drug- 
gist is too indifferent and the street urchin 
too wary for the commonplace of weal and 
weather is ... well ... pride was all that 
prevented me from creeping back, very 
humble, very tired and very chastened.” 

Miss Hurst says she writes six hours a 
day. She has never written a book about 
herself. Instead she “makes composite por- 
traits of people” as she sees them. She 
writes in a concrete realistic style “charac- 
teristic of my generation” as Miss Hurst 
puts it. She loves realism rather than fan- 
tasy such as Virginia Woolf’s Orlando. 
This is perhaps because she has a genuine 
love for people — an inexhaustible interest 
in human beings. 

Miss Hurst’s apartment is at Central 
Park West, New York City. Her living 
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WRITERS: 


Your Ambition 
Is Your Profit 


RITERS with ideas, who can 
learn to prepare ‘‘good copy,” 
now have the opportunity to 

become advertising writers and exec- 
utives. This fascinating business is 
especially absorbing to those who 
appreciate the value of making writ- 


ing pay. 











Learn 


ADVERTISING 


at Home 
In 10 Weeks 





ACH month the EDWARDS 

SCHOOL OF ADVERTISING 

will enroll a class of selected 
students. This course will take up 
Introduction to Advertising, Writing 
Copy, Layout, Art, Use of An 
Appropriation, Selection of Media, 
Market Analysis, Newspapers, Gen- 
eral Magazines, Trade Papers and 
Specialized Publications, Billboards, 
Car Cards, Direct Mail, Radio, Clas- 
sified Advertising, Mechanics of Ad- 
vertising, Estimating Printing, Eco- 
nomics of Advertising, Agencies and 
Advertising Departments, Bibliog- 
raphy of Advertising, etc., etc. Prac- 
tical, vital information. Personal 
criticism of Assignments. Reasonable 
tuition. Write for details at once. 


(CLIP THIS COUPON HERE) 
| EDWARDS SCHOOL OF ADVERTISING . 
1414 Vine Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 








Gentlemen: Send me details. I am interested in 
your course in advertising. No obligation. | 
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room is a spacious, high ceilinged room 
decorated with old tapestries and mediaeval 
saints and madonnas. Miss Hurst’s hus- 
band, Jacques Danielson, pianist, lives in 
an equally spacious apartment of his own 
in Carnegie Hall. Their two breakfasts a 
week together have become a legend. In 
fact, every time some professional woman 
gets married and plans to live apart from 
her husband, the reporters call it a Fannie 
Hurst marriage. 

The title of Miss Hurst’s latest novel 
“Back Street,” recently published by Cosmo- 
politan Book Corporation, is taken from the 
passage describing Ray Schmidt, mistress of 


Walter Saxel, in this way: “the nearest she 
ever came to voicing some of the uncon- 
scious bitterness that on occasion would 
surge against him, was once, when she said 
to him quite playfully, ‘That is because I 
guess always I must be content to walk 
skulking along the back streets of your life. 
. . . But I’m not complaining. I like it. 
Suppose I do walk the back streets of your 
life. I love them because they are your 
life’.” 

Epitor’s Note.—This article was secured 
for Writer’s Dicest by Esther Norton, of 
the Cosmopolitan Book Corporation. 
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Harold Lloyd 
Talkie Technicalities 
on sale at by WILLIS McGREW 
all go O d author of over 300 produced movies 
newss tands The Art Factories 


Actual size 8x11—printed in brilliant red and black. 


Digest’s newest publication, ““The 
Truth About Writing for the 
Talkies.”” It is on sale at all 
large newsstands for only twenty 
cents or may be ordered direct 
for that amount. The contents 
include: 


Digging For Gold 
in Hollywood 
by THOMAS H. UZZELL 


author of produced movies and 
former technical advisor to 








of Hollywood 
by CLARK COLBERT 


former editor, Cecil B. De Mille 
Productions 





Two Thousand Open Markets 
for the Free Lance 
by ARON M. MATHIEU 





Another Foreign Language 
by ROBERT BREEN 











On sale at any good newsstand 
or buy direct from Writer’s Digest for 20c 


The Necessity of Novelty 
by CLIFFORD HOWARD 


author of movies produced by 
RKO, Fox, Lasky, Universal, etc. 
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“CAVEAT EMPTOR” 


Holds True Today! 


‘Let the buyer beware’ is just as wise a warning today as it was in Roman times; and 
it is one to remember when choosing your literary assistance. Those who ignore this warning 
usually live to regret. 

I offer a complete Literary Service, and it has stood the test of fifteen years and more. 
I maintain my own sales representative in New York for personal submission to editors of the 


manuscripts I accept. That my Service is worthwhile is illustrated by the letters I receive 
constantly from my clients, and which I have been advertising, month after month, for many 
years. The following, received this morning, is typical: 


“The reading fee ($5.00) which I invested with you on “Bloodhound of the 
Blue’”’ certainly turned out profitable.” 

(This client is editor of one of the most important of the non-fiction magazines. The 
story, after revision, sold on its first trip for $160.00.) (Name on request.) 

My files contain many such letters, for they come in constantly. Among my clients are 
established authors, newspaper ard magazine editors, and persons in every other walk of life 
as well as beginners who have just written their first story. The latter receive the same pains 
taking attention as the former, and, if possible, even more conscientious assistance——because they 
need it more. 

My own work appears regularly. Some of it has been translated into foreign languages. 
I am able to do for myself what I offer to do for others. 


CRITICISM AND SALES SERVICE: 


TERMS (Each Ms. charged for separately): 
For Mss. up to 4,000 words, $3.00; up to 7,500 words, $5.00; up to 15,000 words, 
$8.00; up to 25,000 words, $12.00; up to 35,000 words, $15.00; up to 50,000 
words, $20.00; over 50,000 words, $25.00. 

These fees are inclusive. They cover a detailed, constructive criticism of anywhere from 
1,500 to 6,000 words if unavailable; if a story is available, or can be made so by revision, the 
fee covers all such work, including typing, submissions. etc. In brief, I back my judgment of 
a story with my time and money, instead of asking the author to do so 


The Commission charged on sales is 10°; 

LET ME SEE THAT UNSOLD MANUSCRIPT. It may supply the solution of the 
whole Mystery of the Rejection Slips. Or, send for booklet, “The Truth About Literary 
Assistance,” containing information vital to every writer, and not obtainable elsewhere. 
(Mailed gratis on request.) ’ 


PROFESSIONAL COLLABORATION SERVICE 


This is not a ‘“‘Course,”’ but intensive individual work with a strictly limited number of 
clients, during which the client and | write a story together, step by step, from the mere plot 
germ to the completed manuscript. This constitutes the most practical training possible. The 
client learns HOW by DOING—not by reading about how somebody else did it. Nor is this 
Service a stereotyped affair in which hundreds of people are “‘taught’’ (by machine methods) by 
stenographers and clerks—which, perhaps, is the reason why I am able to advertise, month 
after month, ACTUAL RESULTS OBTAINED BY MY CLIENTS. Although I am called 
upon to do a tremendous amount of work in this Service, the terms are surprisingly low and 
convenient, 

Particulars on request. 

Some clients in this service have sold the story even before they had completed the payments. 
Others have sold stories written while they were still working on the collaboration story with me. 
All testify to the value of this Service to anyone striving for literary success. 

This Service is entirely independent of the Criticism and Sales Service. 

I continually receive letters thanking me for criticisms such as their writers never had before; 
letters concerning sales; letters reporting that this old client or that has secured a staff position. 
To really sincere literary workers sincerely striving to success, I shall be pleased to send some of 
these letters for inspection on receipt of stamped, self-addressed envelope. 


LAURENCE R. D’ ORSAY ow reavcisco. cativonsin 


Author of a= 6F == 
“Landing The Editor’s Checks”...........+.65+. $3.00 Postpaid 
“Writteg Nevdls 66. Sal? .o icc ccc ceecasesvcewe $2.50 Postpaid Drawer A-1, P. O. 
“Mistress of Spears” (a Novel)............++.: $2.50 Postpaid 


Autographed individually for each purchaser. HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 


(Both addresses are always good, as | divide my time between the two cities) 
RECOMMENDED BY EDITORS 
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A new help to writers... 
CORONA. Copygraph 





FREE—if you use 


the coupon below 


What it does... 


1. Holds manuscripts for easy copying. 


4 Seeghiwe 
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2. Indicates when bottom of page has been 
reached. 
3. Measures number of lines per page. 





4. Measures number of words per line. 


5. Computes pages required to print a manuscript 
in book form. 
6. Tells how to prepare and submit manuscripts. 


inser sheet ta be toed doghty to 
cOP7 Bes wen the 


7. Tells where to sell manuscripts. Tt] serauelere 


Regular Price $1.00 — 
FREE to CORONA users and [-: eae 
prospective Corona users ; 


Word: 
4 Next decide on size 
# leaded, and refer tc 


A\ comPLetTe WRITER'S OUTFIT... to — 
those interested in writing as a career, 
Corona offers, entirely free of charge, E_, iaeone 
two useful aids. These are the he anes Gidea - “seiciciir 
Corona Copygraph and the handy, in- 
formative Corona “Writer’s Guide.” 
The Corona Professional, with tabulator for 
rapid, accurate indenting of paragraphs, can be 
had with the special Writer’s Keyboard containing 
many symbols useful in authorship. 
This Corona, with the new combination carrying 
case and overnight bag, ‘“Writer’s Guide” and 
Copygraph form a complete writer’s outht. 


Save a Dollar! Use This Coupon 


LC Smira & Corona Typewrirers INc 
Dept. 16F, 51 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 
pases Send free Copygraph ... Deliver Corona for This is the new Corona combination 
Send free booklet trial x seg Ay 1 
..Quote allowance on my .. typewriter 2 ony case—a handy week-end bag when 
Serial No..........+.4++ Newciig® Jf Corona remains at home—an at- 
tractive carrying case when Corona 





Name... wae 3 use i . 
/ goes along on trips. 


Address 





